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THE CITY MANAGER PLAN IN 
KANSAS CITY* 


BY HENRY M. ALEXANDER 


Charter revisions have been frequent in Kansas City. 
It may be that this frequency is a reflection of the city’s 
rapid growth. At all events the structure and form of the 
city’s government have received much public attention. 
The city government has been cast in many molds. ‘Tinker- 
ing with the charter” has been a popular pastime. A Demo- 
cratic election commissioner, commenting in 1917 upon this 
circumstance, complained that “every sixty days the ‘nuts’ 
in this town want a new charter.” 

The first permanent settlement upon the present site of 
Kansas City was made 118 years ago. This frontier com- 
munity, known for twenty-nine years as Westport Landing, 
was Officially christened the Town of Kansas by the county 
court of Jackson county on February 4, 1850. Three years 
later the name was changed again. The Town of Kansas 
then became the City of Kansas by special act of the State 
legislature. This statute, enacted in 1853, was the first formal 
charter of the municipality. The present name of the city 
was acquired in 1889. The City of Kansas inherited little 
from the Town of Kansas. Old records show a cash balance 
of $7.22 in the municipal treasury. During the first year of 
its corporate existence the City of Kansas collected less than 
$5,000 in taxes. 

Charter revisions were facilitated and even encouraged 
by the general home rule provisions of the State constitution 
adopted in 1875. These constitutional provisions, applying 
only to cities with a population of over 100,000, enabled any 


*This paper is listed as Research Paper Number 656, Journal Series, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. The author has here drawn freely upon material in his 
study of Council-Manager Government in Kansas City, a doctoral dissertation 
written in 1933 and 1934 at the University of Missouri and published in micro- 
film. Documentary source materials are there indicated. He wishes here to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr. Walter Matscheck, former director of the 
Kansas City Civic Research Institute, for material taken from articles published 
by him in the National Municipal Review and in Public Management. 
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such city to draft, adopt, and amend its own charter. A quite 
similar but separate home rule provision applying only to 
St. Louis was also written into the constitution. At the time 
of the adoption of this general home rule law in 1875, no city 
in the State came within the scope of its application. It was 
felt, however, that Kansas City and also St. Joseph would in 
a few years attain the required population. Kansas City did 
not attain a population of 100,000 until some years after 1880. 
Kansas City is today the only city in the State to which the 
general home rule provisions of the State constitution apply. 

The city’s first official charter, granted by the State legis- 
lature in 1853, remained theoretically in effect until 1889. In 
this latter year the city drafted and adopted its first home rule 
charter under the enabling provisions of the Constitution of 
1875, incidentally assuming in the charter of that year, 1889, 
its present name, Kansas City. During the thirty-six years 
from 1853 to 1889 the city remained nominally under its 
original legislative charter, but there were seven revisions in 
the statutes applicable to Kansas City, all so extensive in 
scope as virtually to constitute seven separate charters. 

Under the authority to frame its own charter and thus 
determine its own plan of municipal government, Kansas 
City has drafted and adopted three charters. These home 
rule charters were adopted in 1889, 1908, and 1925. On four 
occasions charter commissions have drawn up home rule 
charters that failed to receive the necessary approval of the 
voters. These four proposed charters were discarded in 1888, 
1905, 1917, and 1922. A fifth home rule charter was drafted 
in 1918, but was never submitted to popular vote, since the 
members of the charter commission that drew up this proposal 
had not been legally selected. 

Kansas City’s present charter providing for the city 
manager plan was overwhelmingly approved by the voters 
on February 24, 1925. The city manager plan became formally 
effective on April 10, 1926. The present charter and form of 
city government are thus thirteen years old. The adoption 
of city manager government in Kansas City followed an 
advocacy of many years. In fact this type of city government 
was almost continuously urged upon the voters from 1916 
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until 1925. Success was hindered and delayed by constitu- 
tional obstacles. 

The general home rule provisions of the Constitution of 
1875, under which Kansas City was authorized to draft and 
adopt its own charter, were seriously defective in several 
respects. These defects were the obstacles which handicapped 
and delayed the adoption of the city manager plan. Chief 
among these defects was the constitutional requirement that 
all home rule charters ‘“‘shall provide, among other things, for 
a mayor or chief magistrate, and two houses of legislation, one 
of which at least shall be elected by general ticket.’’ It was 
clearly impossible to adopt an orthodox city manager plan and 
also to conform to the constitutional demand “for a mayor 
or chief magistrate, and two houses of legislation.” The old- 
time conventional mayor and the bicameral city council have 
no legitimate place in city manager government. As will be 
pointed out later, two charter commissions made awkward 
attempts to adapt the desired plan to the constitutional 
requirements. This constitutional obstacle was removed by 
amendment in 1920. The amendment paved the way for the 
adoption of the city’s present charter. 

On two occasions prior to 1920, charter commissions 
sought to draft city manager charters with provision for a 
mayor and a two-house city council. These two charters 
proposed in 1917 and 1918 were curious perversions of city 
manager government. The first proposal was submitted to 
popular vote on March 6, 1917. It was defeated by the close 
margin of 16,119 to 16,181. The second charter proposal, 
that of 1918, was drawn up by a commission appointed by the 
city council. This commission was unable to submit its 
proposed charter to the voters, since its members had not 
been popularly elected. This charter proposal was never sub- 
mitted to popular referendum. 

The charter proposals of 1917 and 1918, together with the 
campaigns and favorable publicity that accompanied their 
drafting and advocacy, did much to introduce the idea of city 
manager government to the voters of the city. The familiarity 
secured by the public with the city manager plan through this 
favorable propaganda contributed much to the success of 
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later efforts to inaugurate the present plan of municipal govern- 
ment in Kansas City. 

As early as 1918 certain leaders prominent among the 
advocates of the city manager plan had become convinced of 
the desirability of first securing an amendment to the general 
home rule provisions of the State constitution. It will be 
recalled that these constitutional provisions made it impos- 
sible for Kansas City to adopt an orthodox city manager 
government. The amendment was sought by popular initia- 
tive in 1918. The required signatures were obtained through- 
out the State by the Kansas City chamber of commerce.* 
The amendment appeared on the ballot in the general election 
held on November 5, 1918. It was defeated in the State by 
approximately three votes to one. In Kansas City, however, 
the amendment won a favorable majority of sixty-eight per 
cent of the 17,503 votes cast. The favorable vote given the 
amendment in the city may clearly be regarded as a popular 
endorsement of the city manager plan. 

Two years later, in 1920, the State legislature submitted 
the desired amendment in the same form in which it had suf- 
fered defeat in 1918. It is said that the Democratic mayor 
of Kansas City was prevailed upon to secure the intercession 
of the dominant leader of the Democratic organization in 
behalf of the amendment. This leader, by telephone, was 
instrumental in bringing about the unexpected action of the 
legislature. At all events, the amendment was adopted at 
the general election on November 2, 1920. In Jackson 
county the favorable vote was over five to one. This favorable 
vote in Kansas City and Jackson county may be regarded as a 
second popular endorsement of the city manager plan, since 
without the amendment an orthodox city manager charter 
was unconstitutional. The popular endorsement given the 


*To secure the constitutionally required number of signatures to initiative 
petitions involved considerable labor and expense. The Kansas City chamber 
of commerce undertook an intensive solicitation of funds. Among the more 
generous contributions received was one of $500 donated by Thomas J. Pender- 
gast. This particular contribution was made with the understanding that the 
donor was not thereby obligated to support the adoption of any charter which 
might subsequently be drafted. It would seem, nevertheless, that the political 
leader of the “‘goat’’ faction of the Democratic party in Kansas City early 
favored the adoption of a city manager charter. 
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amendment by the voters of Kansas City in 1918 and again 
in 1920 gave to the advocates of the city manager plan an 
assurance that their proposal would be favorably acted upon 
by the voters of the city when the issue of city manager 
government was definitely presented. 

The constitutional obstacles in the way of adopting an 
orthodox city manager charter were thus removed in 1920. 
A new charter campaign was inaugurated the following year. 
The amendment of 1920 provided that candidates for member- 
ship on charter commissions be nominated by petition. In 
1921 petitions were circulated by three competing groups; 
Democrats, Republicans, and Independents. In the election, 
held on November 22, 1921, the commission chosen was almost 
entirely from among those nominated by the Democratic 
and Republican organizations. Seven of the thirteen com- 
missioners elected, a majority, were regarded as members of 
the Democratic organization. This turn of events was a 
bitter disappointment to the advocates of city manager 
government who had supported the Independent ticket. The 
charter drafted by the commission was along the lines of the 
so-called ‘‘strong mayor council’ type. As submitted to the 
voters on November 21, 1922, the charter contained alternate 
proposals relative to the city’s water department. The 
charter proposal was overwhelmingly defeated. There were 
13,301 votes for the charter and 32,622 against its adoption. 

The last paragraph refers to the city’s water department. 
Under the charter of 1908, in effect until 1926, the fire and 
water departments were both under a single and supposedly 
bipartisan board of three appointed by the mayor. The water 
department’s facilities were inadequate; its administration 
partisan and unsatisfactory. In 1921 an engineering survey 
recommended extensions and improvements amounting to 
$18,000,000. This estimate was subsequently reduced to 
$11,000,000. The need for this outlay was recognized, but the 
voters were reluctant to authorize the indebtedness as long 
as the expenditure of the funds was to be in partisan hands. 

The Democratic mayor, James Cowgill, as a result of 
public demand, appointed a committee of twenty-five citizens 
to draft and submit a plan by which the needs of the city for 
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a more ample supply and a higher quality of water could be 
met. J.C. Nichols served as chairman of the committee which 
recommended an amendment to the city charter placing the 
water department under the control of a bipartisan board of 
four members elected by the voters. To eliminate the possi- 
bility that the initial members of this proposed board would 
not enjoy full public confidence, the amendment, presented 
to the council by initiative petition, contained the names of 
the first members of the board. The membership of the board 
as proposed in the amendment was comprised of Hughes 
Bryant, George Edwards, Alexander Maitland, and Louis 
Rothschild. The city council duly submitted the amendment 
as petitioned and at the same time, November 22, 1921, 
submitted separately the proposed bond issue of $11,000,000. 
The charter amendment was approved by a large majority 
but the bond issue was defeated. This result was interpreted 
to mean that the voters were unwilling to authorize the large 
indebtedness until assured that its management and control 
were to be in non-partisan hands. Had the charter amendment 
been defeated and the bond issue approved, the expenditure 
would have been under the control of the partisan board of 
fire and water commissioners. The newly created board of 
water commissioners went into office in December, 1921, 
enjoying a full public confidence inspired by the character of 
its members and their promise to administer the city’s water 
system in an efficient and non-partisan manner. The bond 
proposal, resubmitted in April, 1922, was duly approved. 

The paragraph following carries the story forward from 
this point. The writer wishes here to return to the charter 
proposal so overwhelmingly defeated on November 21, 1922. 
This proposed charter, as already mentioned, contained alter- 
nate sections relative to the city’s water department. One 
proposal in the charter continued the popularly elected board 
of four as provided in the charter amendment approved by the 
voters on November 22, 1921. The alternative section pro- 
vided for a board of water commissioners appointed by the 
mayor. It was feared by many that the proposed charter 
might be adopted with the latter alternative section applicable 
to the water department, thus giving to the mayor the ulti- 
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mate control of the proposed and authorized expenditure of 
$11,000,000. For this reason many were brought to vote 
against the whole charter. This circumstance without doubt 
contributed to the charter’s defeat. 

On December 6, 1922, the Missouri supreme court de- 
clared the charter amendment of November 22, 1921, uncon- 
stitutional. It will be recalled that this charter amendment 
had made provision for an elected board of water commis- 
sioners. The grounds upon which this decision* rested were 
somewhat technical, but the effect was to restore the water 
department, together with control of the authorized expendi- 
ture of $11,000,000, to the old board of fire and water com- 
missioners appointed by the mayor as provided in the charter 
of 1908. 

It was under these circumstances that the Citizens’ 
Committee of Twenty-five met to ascertain what steps could 
be taken to forestall a partisan control of the bond funds 
authorized for extensions and improvements of the water de- 
partment’s facilities. It will be remembered that this Citizens’ 
Committee had been instrumental in the drafting, advocacy, 
and adoption of the charter amendment of November 22, 1921, 
later held to be unconstitutional. It is obvious that the 
Committee’s immediate objective of eliminating the possi- 
bility of machine control from the expenditure of $11,000,000 
of authorized water bonds was in keeping with a plan of 
city government which envisaged the administration of all 
municipal activities free from such control. There was at 
this time a widespread public sentiment favoring the adoption 
of city manager government. The city manager plan had 
received a favorable publicity in Kansas City during some six 
years. This plan of municipal government had on two occa- 
sions received an indirect popular endorsement, once in 1918 
and again in 1920. In these years the voters had given local 
majorities favorable to an amendment to the State constitu- 
tion making possible the adoption of an orthodox plan of city 
manager government. Moreover, by a ruling of the Missouri 
supreme court in the case cited above, the city charter of 


*Barrett ex rel. Callahan v. Maitland, 296 Mo., 338. 
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1908 could more readily be superseded by a new charter than 
it could be amended. According to this ruling new charters 
could be submitted by initiative petition, but amendments 
to the charter of 1908 could only be submitted by the city 
council. For these several reasons it was resolved by the 
Citizens’ Committee that the adoption of a city manager 
charter was expedient and would best accomplish their 
immediate objective. 

The Citizens’ Committee thereupon assumed the broader 
title of the Citizens’ Water and Charter Committee. They 
forthwith inaugurated the charter campaign destined in 1926 
to add Kansas City to the expanding list of American cities 
operating under city manager charters. The first step of the 
Committee was to increase its membership by inviting two 
hundred civic, business, and labor organizations to send repre- 
sentatives to an organization meeting. At this meeting, held 
on January 17, 1923, the organization of the Citizens’ Water 
and Charter Committee was greatly enlarged. The larger 
body, to become known as the Citizens’ Charter Committee, 
conducted the campaign for the adoption of the present city 
charter. A. Ross Hill served as chairman; E. Y. Blum, vice- 
chairman; Cornelius Roach, treasurer; Nat Spencer, secretary. 
Out of the Committee’s total membership a sub-committee 
of forty members was chosen to decide upon the general form 
of the charter to be recommended. This task was further 
delegated to seven members. As finally reported to the sub- 
committee of forty, and approved by them on November 5, 
1923, the proposals embodied the broad features of city 
manager government. The sub-committee of forty then 
secured candidates for the proposed charter commission who 
were pledged to draft a charter along city manager lines. By 
this procedure the issue of adopting the city manager plan 
was definitely presented to the voters in the election to deter- 
mine the membership of the commission to draw up the 
charter. 

The sub-committee selected an executive committee to 
undertake the work of securing the necessary signatures to 
initiative and nominating petitions. In the election, held on 
February 26, 1924, there was only one slate of candidates, all 
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openly pledged to draft a city manager charter. In this 
election the voters also approved the drafting of a new city 
charter. Only forty-three per cent of the registered voters 
took part in the election. The proposal received 26,376 
votes, or 61.4 per cent of the total. 


The commission that drafted the city’s present charter 
was composed of Herman M. Langworthy, chairman, Henry 
L. McCune, Anna C. Gilday, Louis R. Ash, Armwell L. 
Cooper, John P. Gilman, Joseph R. Gant, Sigmund Harzfeld, 
Eleanor Jones, Henrietta H. Lyman, William E. Lyons, 
Frank J. Moss, and Charles A. Sumner. E. F. Halstead and 
Jay M. Lee served as legal advisers and Walter Matscheck 
as executive secretary. The commission had its headquarters 
in the offices of the Civic Research Institute whose staff 
served as a technical and research agency. Having completed 
the draft of the charter on January 22, 1925, the commission 
set February 24, 1925, as the date for the required referendum. 


In this referendum there were 37,504 votes cast for and 
8,827 against adoption. Only a third of the registered vote 
was cast. The proposed charter had the active support of the 
dominant leaders of the Democratic organization. No 
organized opposition arose. A popular endorsement of the 
charter was therefore assured. With ratification certain, the 
Citizens’ Charter Committee created no extensive organiza- 
tion to urge its approval. No vigorous campaign of advocacy 
was needed. No ward and precinct organization was created. 
The Citizens’ Charter Committee spent the relatively small 
sum of $3,741.80 in the campaign, described as a ‘‘publicity 
and speaking campaign.” 


There was in 1925 no financial or other crisis in the city’s 
affairs. No recent public scandal had awakened an emotional 
desire for change. The fiscal year of 1925 was the first in 
seven during which the city had lived within its operating in- 
come. The final administration under the old charter from 
1924 to 1926 was one of the most satisfactory that the city 
had enjoyed. For these reasons the advocacy of the city 
manager plan in Kansas City in no wise partook of the vigorous 
character of a crusade or reform movement. The enthusiastic 
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and zealous qualities often associated with reform movements 
were entirely lacking. 

Although former charter campaigns seeking city manager 
government had been unsuccessful, they had so popularized 
its essential features that adoption in 1925 was virtually 
assured. With a majority of both political parties favoring 
the new charter, it was thought unnecessary either to organize 
or campaign extensively in its behalf. As an important conse- 
quence, the city manager plan was introduced in Kansas City 
without an organized citizen support. This circumstance is 
most significant in explaining the continuation after 1926 of 
the long established system of machine control by an extra- 
legal political organization. 

The election of a city council free from political control 
was obviously essential if the non-partisan spirit of the charter 
was to be realized under the new plan of city government. 
The non-partisan intent of the new charter could remain only 
a pious aspiration without the election of a city council in 
sympathy with its spirit. Unlike the campaign for the 
adoption of the charter, the election of a non-political council 
demanded the support of an independent citizens’ party 
sufficiently organized, adequately financed, and able to defeat 
the established political organizations. No such citizens’ 
organization was in existence and councilor candidates in 
sympathy with the new charter’s non-partisan spirit and 
intent were therefore not even nominated. Without the 
nomination of independent candidates the extreme partisan- 
ship characteristic of public affairs in Kansas City served to 
perpetuate former political alignments. A weak and futile 
attempt to create a citizens’ organization failed to enlist the 
active support of the members of the charter commission. 
Both the Republican and Democratic organizations nominated 
candidates for the initial council. Success of either slate 
would not have insured a non-political administration, since 
neither group of candidates was in sympathy with the charter’s 
intent. The Republican candidates were first nominated. 

In the first councilor election under the new charter the 
candidates of the two political organizations were known as 
the “Beach Group” and the “Jaudon Group.”’ These names 
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were derived from the opposing mayorality candidates, A. I. 
Beach and Ben Jaudon. In a hollow compliance with the 
non-political spirit of the charter, standard political labels in 
the first election were punctiliously discarded. The election 
was held on November 3, 1925. The Democratic organiza- 
tion won five of the nine seats on the council, giving it control 
of the city’s administration. The voting was so close in 
several instances that the official count was delayed for ten 
days. Beach was elected by a majority of 536 votes out of a 
total of 114,608. The election of two councilmen at large 
was decided by an even smaller margin. 

On the fourth day after the election a meeting of the 
leaders of the Democratic organization was called by the 
Democratic campaign chairman for the purpose of discussing 
the selection of a city manager. This meeting was attended 
by T. J. Pendergast. Consideration was given to several 
possible selections, all closely identified with the Democratic 
organization. Afterward, at a caucus of the Democratic 
members-elect of the city council the choice of H. F. McElroy 
was affirmed. He was formally appointed at the council’s 
first official meeting. The Republican members of the council- 
elect were not consulted in the selection. 

On April 10, 1926, as provided in the charter, the new 
plan of city government went into effect. The partisan 
character of the first administration was soon plainly evident. 
The city manager publicly announced that the affairs of the 
city would be managed “‘as a party responsibility.” In keep- 
ing with this pronouncement, he appointed as department 
heads only well recognized Democrats, all but two of whom, 
like himself, were members of the Pendergast or ‘‘goat”’ 
faction. During less than six months after adoption of the 
charter, thirty-nine per cent of the city’s former employees 
were dropped from the pay rolls. 

The launching of city manager government in Kansas 
City was hardly auspicious. The city administration was sup- 
ported by a bare majority of Democratic councilmen who owed 

their positions to the support of a political machine. The city 
was in debt to the extent of approximately $5,000,000. This 
debt was in the form of shortages in sinking funds, water funds, 
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trust funds, and unpaid bills to an unknown and unknowable 
amount. Of a much greater significance was the public 
acceptance of machine control as evidenced by the absence 
of any organized citizen support for the non-partisan intent 
of the new charter. This was an important circumstance. 
Kansas City had adopted a new charter and a new structure 
of municipal government, but the extreme partisanship 
characteristic of public administration was not destined to be 
at all amended by new machinery of city government. Kansas 
City has had a city manager charter for thirteen years; the 
city has never truly had city manager government. Without 
adequate citizen support the genius of the city manager plan 
has been confined to the dry pages of the city charter. 

The largest city in the United States having the city 
manager plan is Cincinnati; the next largest is Kansas City. 
By an interesting coincidence, city manager government be- 
came effective in each of these cities in 1926, the initial city 
councils being elected upon the same day, November 3, 1925. 
Members of the International City Managers Association 
have long regarded municipal administration in Cincinnati 
as confirming their belief in a centralization of administrative 
authority in technical and non-partisan hands. But accord- 
ing to Ossian E. Carr, veteran city manager, ‘“The members 
of this association have been apologizing for Kansas City 
for the last five years.” 

Many observers today feel that the city manager plan 
has failed in Kansas City. In a sense this appraisal is war- 
ranted. The charter places authority in few hands. Checks 
and balances are wholly lacking. The centralization of 
power and absence of checks and balances have but facilitated 
and strengthened the machine control to which the city 
has remained subject. The city manager plan may be re- 
garded as a failure in Kansas City. More accurately, in this 
writer’s view at least, the city manager plan is not a failure. 
Kansas City has never given it a trial. 
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THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ST. LOUIS FROM 
1860 TO 1890 


BY RUSSELL M. NOLEN 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT FROM 1860 To 1877 


Labor organizations which had been active during the 
thirties and forties lost most of their zeal and were com- 
paratively inactive during the early fifties in St. Louis. Follow- 
ing the panic of 1857, the workingmen again returned to 
unionism for the solution of their problems. The printers 
in St. Louis formed a typographical society in 1859, but their 
organization met with opposition from the St. Louis news- 
papers. The Missouri Republican of August 15, 1867, stated 
that the newspapers in St. Louis crushed out the evil power 
of the union in a short time. 


Notwithstanding the opposition of the employers, trade 
unionism advanced in St. Louis during the Civil war period. 
Owing to the fact that the war overshadowed all other 
topics, the interests of the workingmen did not receive much 
publicity. But the growth of unionism must have continued, 
for the unions of St. Louis were so well organized that they 
received recognition by the national organizations. The 
following St. Louis trade unions were represented in the 
National Labor Convention, which met in Baltimore, August 
20, 1866: the Ship Carpenters and Caulkers Protective Union, 
No. 14, representative, Andrew Schroeder; Molders Union, 
No. 59, representative, John Hinchcliffe; Journeymen Painters, 
representative, John Hinchcliffe; the General Workingmen’s 
Union, representative, James Achworth.' 


With the general price decline in the postwar period, 
labor experienced a general reduction in wages. They accepted 
the situation without violence, but it cannot be determined 
whether this acquiescence was due to lack of organization, 
to a sense of patriotism, or a general acceptance of conditions. 


Missouri Republican, August 28, 1867. 
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In the celebration of Washington’s birthday in 1874, 
the Societies of Bricklayers, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, numbering 
four hundred men, marshalled by J. G. Hall, Henry Dulle, 
and Henry Nourse; the Stone Masons Unions, Nos. 1, 2, and 
3, numbering six hundred men, marshalled by John M. Don- 
nelly and Henry Wolf; and the United Order of Ancient 
Plasterers, Lodge No. 9, numbering one hundred and fifty 
men, marshalled by W. H. Atkinson, marched in the parade.” 
From the above figures we can conclude that the unions were 
recruiting large numbers of men into their organization, since 
three unions could muster for a parade approximately 1,200 
men.? 


At a meeting of the Mechanics and Blacksmiths Union 
in 1874, J. G. Hall of the Bricklayers Union spoke in favor of 
a society to be known as the Sovereigns of Industry, which 
organization by combining with the Grangers (the Grangers 
furnishing the produce and the Sovereigns producing the 
manufactured goods) could eliminate the middleman. Mr. 
Westbrook of the Printers Association read a paper proposing 
the thorough unionization of all working classes. Resolutions 
were also adopted asserting that the alarming development 
and aggression of the aggregate wealth, unless checked would 
lead to the pauperism and degradation of labor, that a better 
system was required in order to give labor the fruits of their 
toil, and that the great desideratum was the organization 
and cooperation of the producing masses. They also approved 
the “Declaration of Principles’’ adopted at the session of the 
Industrial Congress of the United States, held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1874.4 

Even during the panic of 1857, and through the war and 
the ensuing deflation, the city of St. Louis enjoyed a steady 
growth in population, trade, and construction. The working- 
men secured steady work and decent living conditions. But 
in the general panic of 1873, business in St. Louis experienced 
a stringency in trade and money. A number of employers 


2St. Louis Republican, February 24, 1874. 

*The figures were probably exaggerated by the newspapers and the organi- 
zations. 

4St. Louis Republican, February 24, 1874. 
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discharged half of their employees and some discharged all 
their workmen. Many laborers came from other sections 
expecting to find employment in St. Louis, and of the thou- 
sands of unemployed men and women in want and asking for 
help, probably one-half were from outside the city. An 
association, called the ‘St. Louis Provident Association,” 
was formed to help the needy, but the supplies of the associa- 
tion were inadequate. Business recovered somewhat from the 
stringency in 1874, and there was no violent demonstration 
of labor in the city.’ In theissue of the St. Louis Republican 
of December 5, 1874, we find the following: 


The immunity from labor trouble disturbances which our city enjoys 
at a time when other turnouts and strikes elsewhere are causing so much 
trouble is a most gratifying fact. Whether it is due to a better trade, a 
better system of industries or better temper and condition of laboring 
people in St. Louis, we do not say. The very large amount of building, 
stimulated by the low prices of materials, that has been going on all the 
year and is still going on may have something to do with it. But whatever 
the cause of our exemptions from the sufferings and disturbances that pre- 
vail to an unusual degree in the East, it is a condition of things that war- 
rants congratulations. 


The industries of St. Louis had not offered employment 
sufficient to take care of the potential supply of female workers. 
The St. Louis Republican in 1874, in an editorial on the wel- 
fare of the working women, pointed out the need for more 
opportunities for women in industry, citing the usual depend- 
ence of women on the needle and a lack of technical training, 
and suggesting an industrial training school for women.® 

A working woman’s home was established in 1876 to 
care for women out of employment. The purpose of the 
home was to provide the unemployed working woman with 
a place where she could find a temporary home free from the 
temptations incident to the cheap boarding houses where 
both sexes were received. The house charged ten cents per 
day for lodging and ten cents for meals, or $2.10 for a week. 
If women came without money they were allowed to assist 
in the housework as pay for their accommodations. There 


5St. Louis Republican, February 15, 1873. 
*St. Louis Republican, October 14, 1874. 
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was also a room devoted to little children where they were 
kept while their mothers worked away from the home. These 
children were provided with dinner and lunch and kind care 
for only ten cents a day. Medical attention was provided 
without recompense for those needing care. The chief aim 
being to lift women above the needs of assistance, an in- 
telligence office was kept at the home and paid for by public 
charity.?/ With the development of industry in St. Louis, 
increasing members of women entered the ranks of wage 
earners, but there is little evidence that they took an active 
interest in unionism. 


During the war period and during the ensuing period of 
deflation, the workingmen of St. Louis had accepted condie 
tions and there is practically no record of a strike or violent 
protest. Labor did not enter the field of politics, either as 
a class or as a solution for its problems. In 1872, the vote 
of the State of Missouri was the largest in its history, but 
there is no record of labor voting as a unit in the election.® 
The National Democratic Convention was held at St. Louis, 
June 28, 1876. Reform was the chief topic of discussion at 
the convention. Economic, social, and political conditions 
were discussed, but the problems of labor did not receive par- 
ticular attention.® 


During the general business slackness and economic 
discontent in the period from 1873 to 1875, the working 
classes in St. Louis had rather wholesome conditions. The 
city continued to grow steadily, the banks in general remained 
sound, and the depression did not seem to be uppermost in 
the minds of the people. The unions were well organized and 
had a strong membership, but they had used only collective 
bargaining and had not resorted to the strike or boycott. 
The economic conditions being rather firm, employment being 
almost normal, and labor apparently being acquiescent, the 
strike in the summer of 1877 came as a complete surprise. 





7St. Louis Republican, August 13, 1876. 
8St. Louis Republican, October 24, 1874. 
°St. Louis Republican, June 28, 1876. 
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THE STRIKE OF 1877 IN ST. LOUIS 


The strike started as a part of the national railroad 
dispute and spread to practically every phase of commercial 
activity. Transportation to and from the city and general 
business was disrupted for several days by the labor dem- 
onstrations. 

The railroad strike started in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
on July 22, 1877. The excitement caused by the strike in 
Pittsburgh was immediately felt in St. Louis. On July 23 
the trains into the city were run as usual, but the rumor 
was spreading that the East St. Louis employees of the 
Union Railway and Transit Company would join the strike 
and prohibit all freight trains from crossing the river. On 
the same day a large meeting of the Workingmen’s Party of 
the United States was held in Turner’s Hall. Speeches were 
made on indorsement of the general uprising of labor, in 
assertion of its rights, and expressing sympathy for the rail- 
road employees who had had their wages cut to starvation 
prices. Speeches were made both in German and in English. 
A committee reported the following resolutions which were 
unanimously adopted: 


Whereas the workingmen of the different railroads of this country 
are rising up en masse to demand their just rights; and 

Whereas the United States Government has allied itself on the side 
of capital and against labor; therefore 

Resolved that we, the Workingmen’s Party of the United States 
hereby sympathize with the employees of all the railroads in the country 
who are attempting to secure a just and equitable reward for their labor. 

Resolved that we will stand by them in their most righteous struggle 
against robbery and oppression, and through good and evil report to the 
end of the struggle.'® 


The sections of the Workingmen’s Party then formed 
in procession for a march across the river to participate in the 
meeting of the railroad men in East St. Louis. They marched 
two by two in an orderly manner without music or banners. 
The group voted to cross the river by ferry, as the bridge 
represented a monopoly. After assembling on the other side 


loMissouri Republican, July 23, 1877. 
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the procession proceeded to Traubel’s Hall on Broadway to 
the place of the meeting, and there assured the railroad workers 
that the Workingmen’s Party would support the strike. 
The meeting then adjourned, and the men proceeded in an 
orderly fashion to the Relay Depot and held another meeting, 
“‘to show the railroad companies that the men were in earnest 
and could not be trifled with.”” From a flatcar, used as an 
impromptu platform, the crowd was addressed by several 
speakers on the general conditions of labor, the strike, the 
attitude of the workers on the strike, and the proper conduct 
for workingmen during the strike. The speakers were 
John Eastman, H. F. Allen, Judge William G. Kase, P. O. 
Lofgreen, Anthony Baker, J. P. Cadell, Thomas Curtis, Mr. 
Westbrook, and Mr. Kidder. Albert Currlin delivered a 
speech in German that was applauded throughout." 


The railroad men reassembled at Traubel’s at eight 
o'clock. The group was so large that many could not find 
standing room inside and crowds gathered around in the 
streets near the meeting place. The meeting organized by 
electing John Easton as president and John McCarthy as 
secretary. After the election of the officers, the committees 
representing the brakemen of the various roads reported one 
after the other that they had decided to follow the fortunes 
of the strikers. The agreement was to quit work at twelve 
o’clock noon, July 23, with the understanding that all property 
was to be protected. It was generally understood that the 
firemen were in full sympathy with the brakemen.” 


An executive committee consisting of one man from 
each road was appointed with power to appoint sub-com- 
mittees from each different branch of the railroad men, such 
as brakemen, firemen, switchmen, trackmen, section-men, 
mechanics, wipers, blacksmiths, etc. The men were to hold 
themselves in readiness to take orders from the executive 
committee. If it should be necessary to call another meeting, 
posters were to be put up.” 


li Missouri Republican, July 23, 1877. 
Missouri Republican, July 24, 1877. 
13 Missouri Republican, July 24, 1877. 
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A resolution was adopted cautioning all the men against 
the use of liquor during the strike and recommending that 
if any one should become intoxicated, his friends should take 
him home, or if he had no home, to the calaboose until he was 
sober.'4 


After the adjournment, groups paraded the streets, 
listened to speeches, sang and cheered, but there was no 
violence reported.“ The committee of brakemen and firemen 
presented the resolutions to Mr. Talmage, superintendent 
of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, on Monday, July 23, 1877. 
The board of directors held a meeting on the same day and 
adopted a policy of conciliation and the railroads continued 
to operate. Mr. Talmage visited the machine shops, held a 
conference with the leaders of the workingmen, and in behalf 
of the company offered to restore the wage scale which had 
prevailed previous to May 15, 1877. The wage cut on May 15 
was a reduction of from six to ten per cent, averaging about 
eight per cent or twenty-five cents a day loss to each of the 
workers. The January reduction was a small one that con- 
cerned a relatively small number of men.'* A meeting of the 
employees was held at seven o’clock at Chouteau Avenue 
Hall, and the proposition of the company to restore the wages 
of May 15 was rejected by the strikers, and the company 
then agreed to restore the wages paid previous to January 1, 
1877.17 


The East St. Louis yards were closed and all freight 
was held in the yards. The other railroad men followed the 
same policy of stopping the movement of all freight. Several 
incidents of near clashes were reported, but most of the 
activities were conducted without violence.’* 


Practically all the railroad companies in the St. Louis 
district concerned by the strike insisted that the strikes were 
due to the feeling of sympathy between the workers and the 





Missouri Republican, July 24, 1877. 
% Missouri Republican, July 24, 1877. 
6 Missouri Republican, July 24, 1877. Figures given out by Oliver Garri- 
son, vice-president of the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
17Missouri Republican, July 24, 1877. 
18 Missouri Republican, July 24, 1877. 
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Eastern strikers, and not due to dissatisfaction with con- 
ditions on their roads.?® 


Considerable consternation existed among the merchants 
of St. Louis when they found they could not move the mer- 
chandise which had arrived for them in East St. Louis, nor 
could they move the merchandise they had deposited there 
for shipment. Transfer companies were not allowed to touch 
anything in the freight depots.”° 


On July 24, the strikers remained orderly and sober, but 
used the day for activities directed toward inducing other 
workingmen to strike. The executive committee of the 
strikers, on hearing that the men of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad had gained their demands and were returning to 
work, sent a car with some twenty or thirty men across the 
river to interview the workmen. Arriving at the shops, they 
requested the workmen to remain loyal to the cause and 
quit work. Upon the refusal of the workers to comply, the 
committee left, promising to return with a more effective 
committee if the men had not ceased work by five o’clock. 
Near three o’clock in the afternoon an engine and two flat 
cars, bearing several hundred men came across the river to 
the depot, alighted, formed into line, and with fife and drum 
marched to the Missouri Pacific shops. The shops were silent 
and deserted, the workers having joined the strike. The 
same method had been used earlier in the day to stop the 
movement of freight, and to place the engines in the round 
houses of the Missouri Pacific works.” 


The question of prohibiting the movement of passenger 
cars was debated and the executive committee decided to 
allow the passenger cars to be moved. Practically all the 
railroads through East St. Louis had already stopped the 
passenger lines by their own orders and had ceased to sell 
tickets. The strikers were careful to allow all mail trains 
to go through unmolested. 





19Missouri Republican, July 24, 1877. 
Missouri Republican, July 24, 1877. 
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The strikers in large forces visited several of the places 
of business in St. Louis to persuade the workers to strike. 
The persuasion was sometimes backed by a show of force 
and was usually effective. 

The Workingmen’s Party of the United States held a 
meeting at Turner’s Hall, added a large number to their 
membership, and then held a parade. The men in the parade 
numbered about fifteen hundred, composed mostly of mechan- 
ics and molders. After the parade the crowd was addressed 
by several speakers, among them J. J. McBride, A. Barker, 
J. P. Cadell, and others. The Workingmen’s Party then 
passed resolutions to support the strike, to prevent disorder 
and violence, and never to give up the strike until the eight- 
hour day and a living wage had been secured for the laboring 
classes. 

On Tuesday morning six companies comprising about 
three hundred men of the United States Infantry, under the 
command of General Jeff C. Davis, arrived by special train 
from Leavenworth. General Davis stated that the troops 
had not been sent to St. Louis to quell the strike or interfere 
with the local authorities, but to protect government and 
public property. The troops were not placed at the disposal 
of the State or city authorities, but were subject to the orders 
of the War Department only.* 

The citizens of St. Louis, realizing that in case of mob 
action the regular authorities of the city would be powerless 
to cope with the situation, began to confer with Mayor Over- 
stolz on the question of defense. On Tuesday thirty or forty 
responsible citizens met with the mayor and worked out a 
plan of organization. The citizens were not disposed to inter- 
fere in the strike or the settlement of disagreements between 
the strikers and their respective employers. All agreed 
that the sole purpose of the organization should be to prevent 
the destruction of life or property or any other riotous pro- 
ceedings. Most earnest sympathy was expressed for the 
striking men and their struggle for better conditions, but 
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their argument was that the destruction of property would 
increase the misery and might bankrupt the city. It was 
determined that the citizens should organize and hold them- 
selves in readiness to assist the police in case of an outbreak. 
A meeting was called to be held in the criminal room of the 
courthouse at eight o’clock Tuesday evening.” 

The meeting place was packed with respectable and re- 
sponsible citizens. Governor Phelps addressed the meeting 
and spoke of the necessity for organization. He did not 
apprehend any danger from the strikers, but stated that the 
riff-raff who might take advantage of the situation to work 
mischief in the city should be guarded. 

The committee’s report was then read; it consisted simply 
of resolutions, naming certain specified persons in the twenty- 
eight wards of the city to act as recruiting officers to organize 
the citizens of their respective wards for aiding the mayor, 
as a posse comitatus, for the preservation of life and property 
and the due and prompt enforcement of the law and the rights 
of the people.” 

General A. J. Smith was elected commanding officer, and 
the following men were recommended to take charge of the 
companies: A. W. Kelsey, H. S. Turner, W. H. Clark, John 
E. Bloomfield, Thomas C. Fletcher, Captain McCurtry, 
J. T. Butler, C. E. Saloman, C. C. Slag, and J. R. Claiborne. 
The companies were duly organized. 

Mayor Overstolz issued the following proclamation: 


In the present distressed condition of affairs in this city, it becomes 
my duty as mayor to warn all persons against the commission of acts cal- 
culated to excite disturbances and violate the public peace, and to invite 
the cooperation of all good citizens in the maintenance of law and order. 
With the points in dispute between railroad managers and their employees 
the city government had neither the right nor the desire to interfere; but 
the scenes of violence and plunder recently enacted in the city of Pitts- 
burgh and elsewhere illustrate the terrible consequences that may result 
from such difficulties. We do not regard the railroad employees and work- 
ingmen of St. Louis as encouraging or countenancing these disorders, but 
it is a fact that cannot be denied that taking advantage of these compli- 
cations and of the opportunities afforded by prevailing confusion and ex- 
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citement, a mob of reckless and lawless men have perpetrated the most 
outrageous depredations. 

The Government of the City of St. Louis is determined to spare no 
effort to promptly suppress riot, to protect life and property, to vindicate 
our fame as a law-abiding and self reliant people. With this object in view, 
I deem it necessary to invite to the aid of the government the volunteer 
service of all citizens in favor of law and order within their respective 
wards for such police duty as may hereafter be assigned to them. In order 
to make such assistance available and to promote a proper organization 
the following citizens have been selected as a committee on public safety, 
viz. 

General A. J. Smith, Judge Thomas T. Gantt, Gen. James Marma- 
duke, Gen. John S. Cavander, Gen. John D. Stevenson, Gen. John W. 
Noble. This committee has designated General A. J. Smith as command- 
ing officer of all organizations of citizens formed under this proclamation. 

In order to avoid causes of disturbances all unnecessary assemblages 
of citizens are forbidden. Parents are requested to keep minors under their 
personal control. The headquarters of General Smith will be at the Four 
Courts, where all reports will be directed. The order of "General Smith 
for the organization of the force herein authorized is appended to this 
proclamation.?? 


The committee on public safety enrolled the new recruits 
on the next day. The St. Louis Gun Club of thirty members 
enrolled and brought their target shotguns as weapons.”® 
Two companies of the Sixteenth United States Infantry from 
Fort Riley, Kansas, arrived at St. Louis on Wednesday, the 
25th of July.” 

Practically all the roads out of St. Louis to the East had 
stopped all traffic, both freight and passenger, on July 25. 
The Wabash continued to send out three passenger trains 
and received three trains, and they felt that they would con- 
tinue to run the passenger lines as long as they were permitted 
to do so. The strikers seemed to be more lenient toward the 
Wabash than any other of the Eastern lines. The mail trains 
were allowed to run, but several of the companies abandoned 
their mail trains. 

Sentiment of the working people in St. Louis seemed to 
be in favor of the strikers. The Workingmen’s Party held a 
meeting at Lucas Market with the usual large crowd in 

7 Missouri Republican, July 25, 1877. 
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attendance. The assembly was addressed by several speakers, 
who admonished them to unite with the strikers and demand 
justice for all workers. After the meeting, many workmen 
paraded the streets. Meetings were held in several sections 
of the city and practically all of the workingmen were in favor 
of the strike.*° 

The Internationalists passed circulars to the workingmen 
of the city calling upon them to support the strike and to 
demand the passage by the legislature of a law providing for 
an eight-hour day and the enforcement of the same by a 
severe penalty for its violation and to demand a living wage 
from the capitalists and monopolists. The circular appealed 
to all workingmen to strike and to remain loyal to the strike 
until their demands were fulfilled.*! 

A meeting was held at Turner’s Hall on July 25 where a 
program was worked out. It was the general purpose of the 
Internationalists to stop all branches of industry until their 
demands were met. Committees were appointed to await 
upon the institutions of the city and to appeal to the workers 
to quit work. It was understood that the committee, com- 
posed for the most part of brawny workers, was to use no 
violence, but the show of force of the marching group was 
usually sufficient to induce most workmen to join the strikers, 
even if they were not dissatisfied with their conditions.” 

In the meantime, preparations were being made by the 
merchants to meet any emergency. In compliance with the 
request of the mayor there was general closing of the business 
houses and establishments, and the city assumed the aspect 
of Sunday. At the Four Courts the rooms had been trans- 
formed into barracks for the recruits of the citizen militia; 
the building was picketed and the crowds were not allowed 
near the building. General Smith at his headquarters kept 
in touch with the various companies organized in the wards 
of the city. The streets were constantly crowded with people; 
strikers, bystanders, women, and hordes of children milled 
in the streets and conversed on the corners.* 

8° Missouri Republican, July 26, 1877. 
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Mayor Overstolz issued the following proclamation: 


Whereas, the general suspension of the business of the city on July 
26, 1877, has afforded ample opportunity to all citizens to perfect their 
organizations in aid of the city authorities in suppressing the riotous and 
unlawful action of evil disposed persons which prevailed throughout the 
city; and 

Whereas, I am now truly prepared to effectually end all further oppo- 
sition to the peace and good order of this community, 

Now, therefore, I, Henry Overstolz, Mayor of the City of St. Louis, 
do direct and order as follows: 

First—That business and laboring men of all classes, except such as 
are enrolled among the forces at my disposal, do at once resume their 
lawful occupations, and refrain as far as practicable from traversing or 
congregating upon the public streets of the city. 

Second—All persons are prohibited from interfering by intimidation 
or otherwise with the employees or employers of any mill, factory, busi- 
ness or business establishment or railway. Any such interfererce is hereby 
declared to be at the peril of the person or persons offering it and will be 
promptly resisted with all the force at my disposal. All offenders in this 
behalf will be at once arrested and punished to the full extent of the law. 

Third—Citizens of all occupations and pursuits are ordered to abstain 
from any conduct calculated to disturb the peace and good order of the 
city. It is earnestly desired to avoid the necessity of resorting to force, 
but the majesty of the law will be asserted, the honor and peace of the city 
maintained and the property and lives of the citizens preserved. Laboring 
men of whatever occupation, dissatisfied with the wages paid them have 
the right to abandon their employment, but they have no legal right to 
interfere, nor can they justify such interference, with those who are con- 
tent with their wages and desire to continue their employment. To do so 
is to degrade the dignity of labor and destroy the freedom of the laborer 
himself. The city government, sustained by all good citizens, has deter- 
mined that such interference cannot and shall not be tolerated. The re- 
sponsibility for any collision which may result from the dispassionate but 
firm executions of this determination must rest upon those who force it 
upon the public authorities by their violations of the law.™ 


The committee on public safety received a total of five 
thousand muskets with which to arm the citizen militia, and 
the work of enrolling the volunteers was being rapidly carried 
forward. A meeting of the merchants held at nine o’clock 
was addressed by Mr. Franklin, who urged the immediate 
and positive action to preserve the business interests of the 
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city from lawlessness and maddening mobs. It was voted to 
raise a fund of ten thousand dollars by subscription for the 
purpose of defense. Committees were appointed to raise 
subscriptions for the defense fund and to arrange for the en- 
rolling of men for a battalion of defense. Immediately after 
the adjournment of the meeting, Captain Gray enrolled 
about one thousand men in his battalion. By night the 
committee had raised twenty thousand dollars and had armed 
a force of one thousand men.* 


The newspapers of St. Louis, on July 27, 1877, carried 
headlines to the effect that the crisis in the East had passed, 
that the strikes were being settled, and that the railroads 
were soon to return to their schedules. 


On the same day the Governor of the State of Missouri, 
John S. Phelps, issued the following proclamation: 


Whereas a large number of men have for several days been unlawfully 
and riotously assembled in the city of St. Louis; and 

Whereas it has been represented to me that said men have unlaw- 
fully compelled other men to quit and abandon the pursuits by which they 
supported themselves and their families, thus to give up against their 
wish, their usual employment; and 

Whereas said men have impeded the prosecution of the internal com- 
merce of the country, by assembling in force and preventing the transpor- 
tation of the products of the agriculturist, the artisan and the manufac- 
turer, thereby materially enhancing the cost of the support of all persons 
in a time of financial distress; and 

Whereas other disturbances and disorders are threatened in this city 
and elsewhere in this state. 

Now, therefore, I, John S. Phelps, Governor of the State of Missouri, 
do hereby require said bands of men, so unlawfully assembled, to disband 
and return to their usual pursuits and avocations, and not further to molest 
the good citizens of this state or to interfere with their industrial pursuits. 
And I do assure the people of Missouri and especially of this city that I 
am here for the purpose of seeing that the laws are faithfully executed and 
enforced, and that the rights of all shall be respected; that order shall be 
maintained; that all assemblies of evil men shall be dispersed, and that 
quiet and tranquility in future shall be preserved, and with the aid of the 
good people of this state, I do solemnly declare these pledges shall be 
redeemed so far as in me lies as their chief executive, not only for the 
peace and welfare of this city but for every part of this commonwealth.* 
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In St. Louis the strikers continued to hold the railroad 
lines and allowed only the passenger trains to leave the 
stations. In East St. Louis the strikers were peacefully 
picketing the railways and the saloons, and the executive 
committee of the strikers seemed to have the men well in 
hand.*” 

The strikers in St. Louis seemed to be tiring of their 
loafing, and to be less enthusiastic in their support of the 
program. Rumors were rife throughout the day of the arming 
of the strikers by capturing the munitions at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, and some of the strikers were of the opinion that the 
executive committee was not taking the necessary steps to 
be in a position to treat with the forces organized at the Four 
Courts. In the afternoon many of the strikers became dis- 
gusted with the entire movement and retired to their homes. 
But some of the bolder spirits of the working men forced their 
way into the headquarters of the executive committee and 
demanded that the committee report their plans to the 
people.** 

During the discussion at headquarters of the executive 
committee, the forces from the Four Courts marched into 
Fifth Avenue and took control of the situation. The forces 
consisted of the police cavalry, the foot police, and the 
citizen militia with bayonets shining. Mayor Overstolz 
was among the forces. The mounted police charged the 
immense crowd, forced them back, and took charge of the 
street around the hall. The foot police searched the hall 
and arrested all the men found there, but several escaped 
by climbing to the roof of the adjoining buildings. The 
seventy-three men captured at Strube’s Hall were marched 
to the Four Courts. The capture was completed without a 
shot being fired and without violence of any consequence 
being reported. The prisoners were searched and only a few 
were found to be carrying revolvers. Twenty-four of the group 
were released when they were found to be innocent of any 
offense, the remaining forty-nine being retained in the jail 
for the night, although no charges were placed against them. 
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During the day, several more members of the strikers were 
taken into custody by the police.*® 

Three meetings of strikers had been proclaimed to be 
held on Friday night. Mayor Overstolz notified the public 
that the meetings would not be allowed to take place and gave 
orders to have them broken up at all hazards. At Lucas 
Market only a few strikers gathered and they were summarily 
dismissed by a few police. The place announced for a meet- 
ing to be held at Carondelet was visited by the police, but 
there was no evidence of a meeting. At Hyde Park a group 
of some four hundred people dispersed at the order of the 
police without any show of violence. 

Peace reigned in St. Louis on Saturday, July 28th. 
Business houses, in general, were operating in the usual 
lines, and the streets presented the appearance usual before 
the strike. The passenger trains from the West arrived and 
departed on their regular schedules, while the passenger 
trains from the East arrived and departed more frequently 
than on the previous day, the strikers making no attempt to 
interfere with the passenger lines. Freight shipments arrived 
from the West on most of the lines, but no attempt was made 
to run freight through East St. Louis. The mail was handled 
as expeditiously as before the strike.“ 

The Merchants Regiment continued to enroll recruits 
and to equip the men. The regular police arrested many 
of the leaders of the strikers and held them at the headquarters 
at the Four Courts. The members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the workingmen, with the records of their meetings, 
fell into the hands of the police, and were examined at head- 
quarters. The following men were listed as the Executive 
Committee: P. A. Lofgreen, Albert Currlin, J. E. Cope, 
Joseph E. Glenn, James McCarthy, Martin Bicher, Henry 
Musser, John Springer, Philip Klemp, Jerry Denny, Louis 
Eichelberger, John Broken, Francis McGee, Joseph Moige, 
August Musser, Jerry Cowery, Ed Meyer, Alex Madline, 
Barney Coyle, Frederick Scrapen, J. C. Hawks, W. B. Therm- 





39 Missouri Republican, July 29, 1877. 
© Missouri Republican, July 29, 1877. 
‘I Missouri Republican, July 29, 1877. 
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wag, Allen Aven, William Moreton, Hubert Fonnel, Gregory 
Trebold, Louis Busche, W. H. Stockhouse, Theodore Stock, 
C. Holland, Harry Miller, and Christian Henry. The chair- 
man of the Executive Committee was Colonel Armstrong, 
an elderly gentleman, who was released on parole. The 
police continued to search for the remaining members of the 
Executive Committee.* 

On Sunday, July 29th, the city of St. Louis was quiet, 
the only indications of excitement being the arrest of a few 
more suspected leaders of the strikers. Several companies 
of the guards were considered to be no longer necessary for 
the protection of the city and were excused from duty with 
the understanding that they would be ready to fall in if called 
upon. The trains, other than the freight lines through 
East St. Louis, were operating on practically regular sched- 
ules. 

The city of St. Louis resumed its usual calm and business 
aspect on Monday. The majority of the factories resumed 
operations, the men willingly accepting their old wages and 
all men were anxious to regain the lost time. The traffic 
lines from St. Louis being open in all directions, the shippers 
were endeavoring to move the surplus freight that had accumu- 
lated during the week. The strike was over in the city.“ 

The conduct of the strikers had been exemplary through- 
out the entire movement. There was no destruction of prop- 
erty, the freight was well guarded by the workmen, and there 
was no report of the disappearance of any materials. The 
saloons had remained under guard of the laborers, there had 
been no violence, no one had been seriously injured or killed. 


THE MOVEMENT OF LABOR FROM 1877 To 1890 


The strike in the summer of 1877 demonstrated that the 
workingmen in St. Louis were well organized and cognizant 
of their power. Their accomplishments in the strike had 
not been outstanding. Although in many cases the demands 
for a better wage scale and a shorter working day had been 

“Missouri Republican, July 29, 1877. 


“Missouri Republican, July 30, 1877. 
“Missouri Republican, July 31, 1877. 
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granted, the principle of collective bargaining had not been 
universally accepted by the employers. The working class 
had not been discredited before the public, but the news- 
papers were very conservative in their comments. The 
St. Louis Globe denounced the labor strikes and in general 
supnorted the policy of suppressing all demonstrations. 


The union men felt that the daily press was subsidized 
b: “big business” and that the editorialists colored their 
‘ ritings against them.” The leaders, feeling that the daily 
} ess did not represent the workingmen satisfactorily, ad- 
\ »cated a new paper to act as a spokesman for labor. In 
tue fall of 1877, the Volkstimme des Westens (Voice of the 
Western People), published in German, a recognized organ 
of the Workingmen’s Party, began publication in St. Louis. 
The editor of this publication was Albert Currlin who had 
been one of the leaders in the strike.“ The Volkstimme des 
Westens assumed the leadership in the organization and the 
unity of the workingmen in St. Louis and acted as spokesman 
of the laboring people. 


The workingmen also determined to form a political 
party and endeavor to carry out their objectives by legisla- 
tion. Their organization, in the fall of 1877, numbered some 
1,000 or 1,200 men in St. Louis. Politically they called them- 
selves ‘“The Workingmen’s Party.’’ Socially they were desig- 
nated as “The United Workingmen.” The party wished to 
proceed entirely by peaceful methods; they endeavored to 
prevent incendiary speeches, and they discouraged every 
manifestation of violence. They disclaimed all connection 
with the “Internationalists’’ and Communists and discouraged 
both groups from joining their party.“7 In preparation for the 
election of 1878, the Workingmen’s Party recruited voters 
for their organization and endeavored to work up some 
enthusiasm and interest for their candidates in the coming 
election. 


“Missouri Republican, July 23, 1877. Speech of Mr. Eaton at East St. 
Louis, July 23, 1877. 


“Missouri Republican, November 13, 1877. 
“Missouri Republican, July 30, 1877. 
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The primary meetings of the Socialist Labor Party were 
held in August, 1878, to perfect their organization and nom- 
inate candidates for the November election. Only persons 
showing certificates of membership were allowed to take part 
in the meeting .** 

Another group, known as the ‘“Internationalists,”’ 
although not connected with the Workingmen’s Party, 
advocated some points of common interest such as an eight- 
hour day, a definite stand against child labor, and govern- 
ment ownership of railroads and telegraphs.*® 

Since the strikers of 1877 had been over-awed by the 
citizens’ military force, the leaders of the Workingmen’s 
Party conceived the idea that it would be to labor’s advantage 
to organize a military company of workingmen. The purposes 
of the organization, as explained by the promoters, were to 
drill, serve as a pastime, act as an agency for the defense of 
their homes, and to protect the meetings, speakers, and the 
rights of the workingmen.*® Committees were appointed to 
perfect the organization and newspaper reporters were dis- 
missed from the meeting. The propertied class questioned 
the advisability of a potential military force in the city un- 
controlled by city authorities. 

Subsequently, the State legislature passed a bill pro- 
hibiting military forces in the State of Missouri except by 
permission of the proper authorities." Later, the militia 
bill was amended to allow police reserve forces for cities to 
be furnished with equipment upon requisition by proper 
authorities. The city of St. Louis organized two battalions 
and one full regiment of militia as a police reserve by July 4, 
1878." 

The Workingmen’s Party placed a ticket of candidates 
in the field in the election of November, 1878. Although the 
party polled more votes than the major parties predicted, they 
elected no officials and their total vote was not as large as 





‘8 Missouri Republican, August 11, 1878. 
49Missouri Republican, July 30, 1877. 
Missouri Republican, May 19, 1878. 
‘i Missouri Republican, April 22, 1879. 
8 Missouri Republican, July 4, 1873. 
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they had anticipated.* There were some statements that the 
workingmen had combined with the Republicans or had been 
bribed, but there was little proof of the accusations. The 
Workingmen’s Party admitted the failure of a show of strength 
in the election, but were encouraged by the development of 
their party and felt that with the expected increase in mem- 
bership, the party would hold the balance of power politically 
in St. Louis. The workingmen continued to meet during 
the year 1879, enrolled many new members, and endeavored 
to strengthen their party. 


The population of St. Louis, even in times of adverse 
business conditions, experienced a steady growth and con- 
struction maintained a pace commensurate with population 
advances. Beginning in the spring of 1879, business ex- 
perienced a period of prosperity, real estate sold at enhanced 
values, construction rapidly increased, and the demand for 
laborers was so large that there was a scarcity of artisans 
in St. Louis.5* With this return of prosperity, labor exper- 
ienced steady employment, better conditions, and a period 
of quietude ensued. 


The people of German descent had assumed the leader- 
ship of the laboring classes in the decades before the Civil 
war and continued to direct the activities of the unionists 
during the readjustment after the war. There were many 
thousand German-speaking people in the city, many of whom 
had been trained in the socialistic organizations of Germany. 
They were endeavoring to apply the German socialistic theories 
in the organization of the workingmen of St. Louis. In an 
editorial of 1878, the Missouri Republican stated that St. 
Louis was looked upon elsewhere as the very center of com- 
munism in this country.*? In 1879, a socialistic furniture 
factory was established in the city in which all workmen were 
to become shareholders.** The socialists were, in general, 


8 Missouri Republican, November 6, 1878. 
“Missouri Republican, January 27, 1879. 
% Missouri Republican, January 27, 1879. 
% Missouri Republican, May 5, 1879. 

57 Missouri Republican, May 28, 1878. 

58 Missouri Republican, January 27, 1879. 
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sober, decent, industrious workingmen and not advocates 
of revolutionary violence or sabotage. 

The “Greenback” advocates united with the labor party 
in 1880 and endeavored to elect a governor of the State of 
Missouri and a full ticket of city and State officials. The 
Honorable A. L. Brown was chosen as the Greenback-Labor 
candidate for governor. The city of St. Louis did not actively 
support the Greenback Labor ticket, for their candidates re- 
ceived only about 1,000 votes in the city.*® 

By 1884, the ‘““Greenback-Labor Party” had perfected a 
regular political organization in the city. Delegates were 
elected from each city ward and a central committee was 
chosen to direct the activities of the party. Fred Swain, 
George W. Davisson, and M. J. Ratchford were the leaders 
of the party in St. Louis. In preparation for the election, 
candidates were chosen from their own party for several offices 
and they endorsed for the other offices several candidates of 
the major parties, mainly Republicans. They supported 
candidates from the other party, expecting to receive support 
for their candidates in return.*° The central committee 
could not agree upon a definite policy, owing to numerous 
wrangles caused by obstreperous members of the committee. 
The party polled only 1,000 votes in the city in 1884." 

The St. Louis workingmen became interested in the 
Knights of Labor in the eighties. The organization known 
as the “A O U W” (Selected Knights of the Ancient Order 
of United Workmen), which had been founded by J. J. Up- 
church at Meadville, Pennsylvania, in 1868, instituted several 
legions in St. Louis. By 1884, the AO U W had 5,000 mem- 
bers in the city. The conditions of membership were: ages 
between 21 and 50, of good character, and an initiation fee 
of $11, and fifty cents monthly dues. The benefits of the 
organization were: payment of $5 weekly during sickness or 
other disability, and a sum of $2,000 at the death of the 
member, paid to the person or persons he designated. The 
organization was without political significance, although many 





59 Missouri Republican files, 1881-1884. 
Missouri Republican, October 12, 1884. 
“Missouri Republican, October 15, 1884. 
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attempts were made to enlist its support in political ac- 
tivities.” 

The general public was becoming increasingly interested 
in the laboring classes and the people were showing a deep 
sympathy with the aspirations of labor. The Missouri 
Republican, in an editorial on July 10, 1885, stated that 


The labor troubles of the last ten years have brought about one result 
which every one must recognize and admit; an increasing organization and 
power of the laboring class and an increasing disposition of popular feeling 
to side with them, which in time would necessitate a means of settlement 
between capital and labor. 


The national movement for shorter working days, which 
had become a topic of interest to the workingmen of the East, 
was also receiving the attention of the St. Louis working class. 

The altercation between the Wabash Railroad and their 
employees in the fall of 1885 was occasioned by the laying 
off of their mechanics. On June 16, 1885, the machine shops 
of the Wabash Railroad in St. Louis were closed for the purpose 
of reducing expenses for that month. The officials of the 
Knights of Labor immediately interceded in behalf of their 
members, and demanded that members of their organization 
should be given work speedily. Although the Wabash 
Railroad was in the hands of the receivers, the workmen who 
had been receiving about $1.25 were protesting against a re- 
duction of 10 cents a day. The engineers on the railroad, 
who were receiving $4 to $5 a day and had received no cut in 
wages, did not join the strike. The Knights of Labor requested 
the engineers on the railroad personally to join the strike and 
to refuse to operate the trains. Railroad employees who 
were members of the Knights of Labor refused to handle 
any of the Wabash rolling stock or to repair the same in St. 
Louis. They also endeavored to stop the handling of all 
freight of the Wabash road and of all freight carried to the 
Wabash line by other roads.™ 

A conference with the Wabash officials was arranged to 
meet in St. Louis and President Powderly came to St. Louis 
to represent the Knights. The controversy was arbitrated. 





® Missouri Republican, October 31, 1884. 
8 Missouri Republican, August 22, 1885. 
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In the late fall of 1885 the street car workers endeavored 
to obtain a shorter working day and a uniform rate of wages. 
They demanded a twelve-hour day as a standard day in 
place of the sixteen or eighteen hours of labor previously 
exacted of them, and a standard wage scale of $2 per day for 
conductors, twenty cents per hour for overtime, and $1.75 
for drivers. They chose October 7 as the most auspicious 
time for their strike, for the 25th annual fair of St. Louis 
opened on that day. They felt the strike would be successful 
because the street car lines would be in a disadvantageous 
position without their services. 

The officials of the street car system endeavored to 
operate the cars with new and unskilled men, but experienced 
many difficulties and numerous mishaps. 

An executive board of the Knights of Labor directed the 
strike. The displaced street car operators, with other work- 
ingmen of St. Louis who sympathized with the striking group, 
voiced their displeasure by riots and intimidation of the new 
men operating the cars. They called the new operators 
“scabs and rats” and on numerous occasions dragged the 
“‘scabbing”’ men from the cars and personally assaulted them. 
Special police and plainclothes men were installed in the cars 
for the protection of the temporary employees. The general 
populace became excited and hesitated to use the street car 
lines. Several street cars were blown up and numerous 
people were injured, but there were no fatalities. The in- 
timidators were attempting to cause a public boycott of the 
street railroads with the weapon of terrorism. Many of the 
rioters were arrested and fined, $50 being the usual fine. 
The strike, which lasted almost three weeks, failed to accom- 
plish its purposes and the strikers were not re-employed 
until vacancies occurred.™ 

The public expressed strong sympathy with the dispos- 
sessed workers and the sentiment of the laboring class was 
strongly against the capitalists in St. Louis. Many leaders 
suggested that the laborers of St. Louis should turn to politics 
as the solution of their problems.® 


“Missouri Republican, October 27, 1885. 
% Missouri Republican, October 27, 1885. 
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In the election of 1886, there were four tickets on the 
ballot, Democratic, Republican, United Labor, and Prohibi- 
tion. In practically all the wards the Knights of Labor and 
the Trade Unionists supported their tickets with honesty and 
energy. Although the United Labor Party was not successful 
in electing any of its candidates, its vote was sufficient to 
gain the notice of the major parties and to have some influence 
on the future policies of the leaders of the old parties. 

In the election of 1888, Greenfield, United Labor candidate 
for mayor of St. Louis, received a total of 5,188 votes out 
of a total of 34,000. The Union Laborites supported various 
candidates for State offices and did not nominate a State 
ticket in their own party. Several members of the execu- 
tive committee of the United Labor Party were accused of 
accepting bribes to secure the support of the Union Labor 
Party for certain candidates in the other parties. 

The Knights of Labor exercised nominal control over 
organized labor in St. Louis until 1887; although many of the 
trade unions had withdrawn from the order due to jealousies 
of their own autonomy or through lack of interest.“ St. 
Louis labor unions were divided into two factions, the Central 
Labor Union and the Trades Assembly. The former met at 
Central Turner Hall and the latter at the old armory. The 
division of forces was recognized as being a distinct disad- 
vantage to collective bargaining, and, in 1887, Abe Kurz, 
of the cigarmakers, introduced a resolution in the Central 
Labor Union to appoint a committee to wait on the Trades 
Assembly and to make a proposition to amalgamate the two 
organizations. Kurz, Owen Miller, and Max Wotier, ap- 
pointed on the committee, were able to persuade the two 
factions to amalgamate and form the Central Trades and 
Labor Union. The new organization applied for a charter 
in the American Federation of Labor, and the charter was 
granted September 1, 1887. The charter members were John 
Davis, Louis Negele, Herman Gruenwald, Owen Miller, Wil- 
liam Schilling, Max Wotier, and N. Foesberg.*’ 





ST oilers of Missouri, 1910; Statistics Covering Organized Labor for the Year 
Ending January 1, 1910, p. 50. (Issued as a Supplement to the 32nd Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1910.) 

8 Ibid. 
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The St. Louis labor leaders took an active part in the 
organization of the Missouri State Federation of Labor. 
David Kreyling and William Schilling were on the committee 
which formulated the constitution and were on several sub- 
committees. The inaugural convention of the Missouri State 
Federation of Labor was held in Spillane’s Hall, Kansas City, 
Missouri, May 4 to 6, 1891. F. F. Davis, of Kansas City, 
presided over the convention as temporary chairman, and 
Ed J. Stein acted as temporary secretary. A constitution 
was adopted, several committees were appointed, and a num- 
ber of resolutions were passed. David Kreyling, of St. Louis, 
was elected first president of the Missouri State Federation 
of Labor. The other officers were N. E. Shaw, of Springfield, 
first vice-president, and R. S. L. Simms, of Hannibal, second 
vice-president, F. F. Davis, of Kansas City, treasurer, and 
Ed J. Stein, secretary.®* 

After 1891, the labor organizations of St. Louis worked 
in co-operation with the American Federation of Labor and 
the Missouri State Federation of Labor. 


®8Proceedings of the Thirty-first Annual and Third Biennial Convention of 
the Missouri State Federation of Labor, May 16-18, 1927, Sedalia, Missouri, 
pp. 12-21. (Also contains the proceedings of the inaugural convention of 1891.) 
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FRONTIER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS IN 
MISSOURI, 1815-1828 


BY HATTIE M. ANDERSON 
PART II 


In 1821, just when the pinch of the panic was greatest, 
the Santa Fe trade was opened. This trade brought furs, 
precious silver, horses, and mules,! and through the last es- 
tablished what came to be one of Missouri’s best known 
products. When the Mexicans freed themselves from Spain, 
they adopted a more tolerant trade policy with the United 
States. In 1821? a definite trade was organized by the 
settlers of Missouri, largely those from the Boone’s Lick 
region, with the announced purpose of trading horses and 
mules, and of catching wild animals. While the fur trade was 
closely organized and dominated by a small group in St. 
Louis, the Santa Fe trade was loosely organized, on a very 
democratic basis, and was dominated largely by the citizens 
of the Boone’s Lick region, from which the caravans started. 
Any one could go who desired to and who could furnish 
$10 and his own horse and gun. All were to share equally 
in the profits.* The officers of the caravan were elected by 
the group just before starting.‘ This trade appealed to men 
of adventurous and ambitious spirit and the reports fur- 
nished interesting information to the romantic at home. In 
1822 they could proudly say they had taken “‘wagons over 
an untraced wilderness of a thousand miles,’”’ that the United 
States would soon be on the Pacific along the Columbia, and 
investigating the country on the south.5 

The annual expedition grew to be of great community 
interest in Boone’s Lick, and the men were called the Santa 
Fe Adventurers. By 1824, it was said there was scarcely a 


1 Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), June 25, 1821. 

2St. Louis Enquirer, May 5, 1819. A few had attempted to establish a trade 
much earlier, but had been imprisoned and some had not yet been released. 

* Missouri Intelligencer, June 5, 1821. 
‘Missouri Intelligencer, August 14, 1821. 
5 Missouri Intelligencer, April 22, 1823. 
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person in Franklin ‘‘not directly or indirectly interested, hav- 
ing connections or intimate friends with it.” A party was 
given for the group of men going out that year with $25,000 
worth of merchandise expecting to make handsome profits. 
Among them were “reflecting men,’’ who later reported the 
beautiful scenery along the Missouri. This group had 
twenty-three carriages, wagons, dearborns, and two hundred 
horses. They ‘were signally favored by Providence’’ for 
there was only one shower.® The group leaving the next year 
was given a ball.’ In 1826 the caravan included “wagons 
and carriages of almost every description, considerable 
merchandise,” and if successful, it was anticipated ‘the 
foundation of many fortunes would be laid.’”’ It was noticed 
that the ‘pleasure carriages’’ gave the caravan an “air of 
romance.’’® 


By 1827 they took along a chaplain, the Rev. John 
Pearson, who doubtless was lured by the adventure and the 
economic prospect, just as many ministers had come to 
Missouri in the hope of acquiring a farm. Colonel Augustus 
Storrs, who had obtained the appointment of United States 
minister at Santa Fe, said of the caravan:® 


Our government is almost as complete and perfect as though we com- 
posed a full republican government; yet we can never forget the blessings 
of our own institutions; and I have no doubt the longer we are absent the 
more forcibly this idea will occur to us. If fighting should be necessary, 
it will be as much a matter of pride and ambition to sustain the glory of 
our arms and the honor of our country, as to protect our own interests 
and rights. 


Regardless of the extraordinary political interests of 1828, 
the setting out of a caravan to Santa Fe was an event of con- 
suming importance. Merchants stocked with this trade in 
mind.!° Both Franklin and Fayette were bustling with the 


6 Missouri Intelligencer, May 15 and June 5, 1824. 
™Missouri Intelligencer, April 19, 1825. 
8’ Missouri Intelligencer, July 8, 1826. 
*Missouri Intelligencer, May 24, 1827. 
19Missouri Republican (St. Louis), March 4, 1828. Scott and Rule adver- 
tised the following for the Santa Fe trade: brown and bleached shirtings, highly 
colored prints and cambrics, rich chintz, 8 x 4 shawls, and handkerchiefs gener- 
ally assorted, blue and black velvet, blue nanekeens, etc. 
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preparations for the departure, as is evidenced by the follow- 
ing :!! 


The town of Franklin, as well as our own village presents to the eye 
of the beholder a busy, bustling, and commercial scene, in buying, selling, 
and packing goods, practising mules, &c., &c., all preparatory to the 
starting of the second spring Caravan to Santa Fe. A great number of 
our fellow citizens are getting ready to start, and will be off in the course 
of a week, on a trading expedition. We have not the means of knowing 
how many will start in the first company but think it is probable the num- 
ber will exceed 150; principally from this and the adjoining counties. They 
generally purchase their out-fits from the merchants here at from 20 to 
30 per cent advance on the Philadelphia prices, and calculate on making 


40 to 100 per cent upon their purchases. They will generally return in 
the fall. 


The starting point gradually shifted west, so that by 
1828, “‘The advance company took up its line of march, May 
18, at Blue Springs, near Independence.”’” 


The profits from the Santa Fe trade were considerable. 
The expedition which returned in 1823 brought back 400 
jacks, mules, and jennets, a quantity of beaver, and a con- 
siderable sum in specie. The latter item especially contributed 
to alleviate the scarcity of money.“ Each year the Santa 
Fe trade continued to bring wealth into Missouri, especially 
into central Missouri. By 1827, an incoming group of twenty 
citizens arrived in Franklin with $30,000 in specie and several 
hundred mules." 


Another group of about sixty returned in September with 
“money, and about 800 jacks, jennets, mules, etc., valued at 
$28,000." They had made a profit of forty per cent on their 
venture, although some realized 100 per cent.” In 1828, it 
was said the returning group had made a handsome profit,'* 
though one group had been attacked by Indians who killed 
two men and drove off their horses. The traders buried the 


1 Missouri Intelligencer, May 2, 1828. 
12Missouri Intelligencer, May 30, 1828. 
Independent Patriot (Jackson), November 29, 1823, quoting the Missouri 
Intelligencer; Niles’ Register, December 13, 1823, p. 230. 
Missouri Intelligencer, July 19, 1827. 
4) Missouri Intelligencer, September 20, 1827. 
Missouri Republican, September 28, 1828. 
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large sum of money they had with them and walked in to get 
horses in order to bring back their wagons and treasure.!” 
Evidently profits were still alluring, in spite of the tariff 
and the new passport requirement, which was resented by the 
traders, and which Birch, the new leader of the Jackson group 
in Fayette, was quick to explain as due to ‘‘the effect of Mr. 
Adams’ interference with the religion of the Spaniards.’’!* 
At times at the crossing of difficult streams the wagons 
and dearborns had to be let down by ropes, but there was also 
compensation in the beauty of the rich prairies; in the varied 
wild flowers; in the herds of wild horses; in the fruits, such 
as grapes and currents; in wild and uncommon plants and 
weeds, “‘some extremely odoriferous and fragrant’; in the 
many wild animals, such as antelope, elk, deer, prairie dogs, 
and buffalo; in the marvel of the Red River, ‘“‘whose waters 
were the color of thin blood”; and in a considerable number of 
birds of various kinds. Then there were alarms of Indian 
attacks, stampedes of the horses, herds of buffalo, and terror 
of the desert where there was neither food, water, nor wood.!® 
They learned to use buffalo dung for fuel, and thus made one 
of the first adaptations of the white man to living on-the tree- 
less plains. They experienced a plague of grasshoppers. As 
they neared Santa Fe, one group met a herdsman who owned 
160,000 head of sheep, and many cattle, horses, and mules.”° 
To these Missourians, New Mexico seemed a strange and 
interesting country with its Hispanic culture, its economy 
based largely on peon labor, its vivacious women, and its un- 
questioning obedience to priesthood. Besides the appeal to 
the spirit of adventure, there was a large supply of silver, 
furs, horses, and mules, and these products of the land were 
well suited to the caravan trade of Missouri. 
Missourians and people elsewhere were very much 
interested in the Santa Fe trade. ‘‘The First Book of the 


17 Missouri Intelligencer, October 24, 1828. 

18 Missouri Republican, October 19, 1827. 

19Missouri Republican, September 19, 1825: An article signed ‘‘Marma- 
duke’s Journal.”’ 

2°Niles’ Register, October 15, 1825, p. 100. This writer added that they 
had seen a herd of buffalo estimated at 15,000, which literally covered the 
prairies for miles and which frightened the horses. They had suffered from lack 
of water, and found it at times by sinking wells. 
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Muleteers,”’ gave in Biblical language a graphic story of a 
trip to Santa Fe. Evidently its humorous spirit was very 
appealing to the people of Missouri. It portrayed the wealth 
of gold, silver, onyx, furs, and asses, ‘‘in this land of Monte- 
zuma”’—a place of “barbarous people and heathen idolators,”’ 
“‘with skin like that of the Ethiope’’; the valiant men and true 
who went on the expedition to the land of promise with their 
chosen wise leaders; the ‘‘ravens’’ and magpies on the Arkansas 
that ate the remnants of their feast ‘‘of corn cakes and flesh of 
swine”’; the journey through the great desert where there was 
neither grass for the horses nor water, ‘“‘and they were ex- 
ceedingly thirsty so that their tongues were parched, and 
cleaved unto the roofs of their mouths,” until brackish water 
was found; ‘‘the numerous wild oxen at the river, of which they 
slew half a score, and the humps on their backs were as sweet 
morsels under their tongues,” and finally the arrival “in the 
land of the dark skinned people, who dwelt in tabernacles of 
clay” and were miners and shepherds. Having acquired of 
them the promised valuables “‘of the land of the Montezumas” 
including the gold of Ophir, which was “‘of greater value than 
Loan Office, and the sound thereof is like unto sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal, ... They shook the dust from their 
feet, saying, ‘This people is in the gall of bitterness and the 
region of vermin; let us therefore cut off everyone his locks 
that they multiply not among us,’ and they were shorn 
everyone according to his mode,” and they bathed ‘‘in the 
pools of the highway.”’ Valiant young men guarded the camp 
all night as they passed through ‘‘the land of the Arapehoes, 
the Commanchies, and the ungodly Paducas.” At last they 
came to a mighty sheet of angry water, and they cried out, 
“‘Missouri! Missouri!’ And their kin folk, ‘‘the old men and 
the maidens, dwellers in Boon’s Lick,” rejoiced, ‘‘For everyone 
had many shekels of silver, and horses and mules, and ass 
colts a great company.” 


The Missourians, alas, had advertised too well the value 
of the Santa Fe trade and its great appeal to the adventurous, 
and so to their resentment they found they had as rivals men 


"Missouri Intelligencer, August 19, 1825. 
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from Tennessee, Alabama, and even far away Boston, the land 
of the Yankees, while they considered this trade a vested right 
of Missourians. Even a Mexican ventured on the trade in 
1826.% To add to the other troubles, two enterprising enire- 
preneurs of Philadelphia obtained the exclusive privilege of 
hunting nutria, beaver, and other wild animals in upper 
California and New Mexico, and had warned others of the 
penalty for trespassing, though they were anxious to con- 
tract for hunters.* 


A part of the romance of the trade was the danger. At 
times the traders were attacked by wolves and other animals. 
To reach Santa Fe they had to cross a practically treeless 
and waterless plain. Besides this, there was the ever present 
Indian on the frontier contesting the advancement of the 
monopolizing Anglo-Saxon. The Santa Fe traders were in 
continual danger of having their horses and mules stolen by 
parties of marauding Indians. 


Continued attacks by the Indians, during which they stole 
horses and other possessions and occasionally killed some of 
the traders, caused the traders to turn to the national govern- 
ment for protection and compensation.* Indian treaties were 
negotiated.% Senators Benton and Barton urged the impor- 
tance of a road to Santa Fe and the establishment of a fort on 
the Arkansas to protect this trade, which took out cotton 
goods and brought back valuable gold, silver, furs, and mules.?’ 
Congress appropriated money for the surveying of a road to 
Santa Fe,?* but this was of little or no practical value, for 
by the end of this period it was said no trace of the road was 
left. The Jackson men accused the surveyors of having gone 


2 Missouri Intelligencer, June 18, 1825. 

% Missouri Intelligencer, June 9, 1826. 

“Missouri Intelligencer, November 4, 1828. 

% Missouri Intelligencer, November 23, 1823; April 14, July 9, October 26, 
1826; February 8, November 9, 1827; Missouri Republican, September 28, 1828. 

% Missouri Intelligencer, September 25, 1824; Independent Patriot, October 
16, 1824. Representatives of the Mexican and United States governments 
met the Pawnees at Council Bluffs and negotiated a treaty for the protection 
of the traders. 

27 Missouri Republican, January 10 and September 2, 1825: Benton said it 
was the duty of the President and not of Congress to establish this fort. 
S8* Missouri Republican, May 16, June 27, 1825: Articles signed ‘Texas "’ 
Missouri Intelligencer, July 9, 1825; Niles’ Register, August 6, 1825. 
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out in blue painted wagons, loaded with good things to eat 
and drink, and of having squandered $30,000.2° To political 
opponents this was just one more example of the incompetency 
and extravagance of the administration of John Quincy Adams. 

Thus, by 1828 the Santa Fe trade had become well de- 
veloped. Groups went out, organized on a very democratic 
basis, and there was plenty of opportunity for individual 
initiative and ability. The number going out had increased 
through the decade, as had the gross value of the trade, but 
Missourians had been forced to share this trade with others. 
Indian attacks had become more destructive of property, 
though possibly not of life. The government of Mexico, 
like its predecessor under Spanish rule, had become less 
friendly to the Americans, had established a tariff, and de- 
manded passports. All of which annoyed the traders and 
filled them with resentment, though they had no intention of 
giving up the profitable trade. Not being able to cope with 
the Indians or the Mexican government themselves, they 
turned to the national government, but under Adams, condi- 
tions remained unsatisfactory. The election of Andrew 
Jackson, a fighter of Indians and Spaniards, offered a promise 
for the future of the Santa Fe trade. 

It is not possible to say how much the Santa Fe trade 
contributed as a relief measure, though it did offer an outlet 
for the restless, and it did bring quantities of the greatly 
desired silver, and the profits of the trade added to the general 
wealth, especially to that of central Missouri. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest relief from hard times came 
not from any of the foregoing measures, but from the fact that 
land was abundant, that a man could squat on the public land, 
if he could not buy it, and that the code of the majority of 
the frontiersmen considered occupation practically equivalent 
to ownership and respected it as such. Hence, there was little 
danger of being ousted. Many of the settlers coming at the 
time of statehood could have fared little better if there had 
been an ample currency. Following 1821, for five years after 


St. Louis Beacon, July 4, 1829: An article signed ‘‘Missourian.”” It was 
further pointed out that the men who made the survey—Sibley, Reeves, Mather, 
and Gamble—were all Adams men. 
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the land was purchased, the owner was free from State taxes, 
and by that time markets down the Mississippi were re-opened 
and trade with the East had begun again, for money had be- 
come easier and prosperity was returning. Thus, though the 
title to the land was not clear, if there was enough money to 
pay taxes, no one living on farms, as the majority did, would 
really suffer from lack of necessities, and the life of the fron- 
tiersman was always crude even in the most prosperous times. 

By the latter part of 1821, there was a more hopeful note 
in regard to economic conditions, for the Enquirer said pros- 
perity was coming back, as was evidenced by the number of 
boats going down the Mississippi, loaded with products from 
the Boone’s Lick and Salt river districts and from south Mis- 
souri. Their tobacco had been pronounced good, in spite of 
an earlier discouraging experience.*® New Orleans, promised 
the State a market for hemp, pork, bacon, ham, lard, stalled 
beef, and corn.** Land sales picked up a little in 1821.” 

By the fall of 1822 conditions were much better. It was 
reported that in the Boone’s Lick country “hard times’”’ 
were words “no longer used in fashionable vocabulary” ;** 
that in St. Louis “the cry of hard times had subsided into low 
murmurs,” and the people had got themselves out of the 
economic stress, not by the efficiency of statutory measures, 
but by earning something to support themselves. 

In 1822 the Santa Fe trade brought in the much prized 
silver, as well as other products. Undoubtedly, due partly 
to this, the Missouri Intelligencer assumed a more optimistic 
note. Accordingly it said :* 


The times are already improving; money, although scarce, is getting 
less so, and the only currency in circulation is substantial, and not subject 


Brown, Samuel R., The Western Gazetteer, p. 193. 

%1St. Louis Enquirer, November 24, 1821. A commission house in New 
Orleans was giving this promise for the future. They were not encouraged 
to grow wheat except for home consumption; hemp would always bring a profit, 
because of the demand for rope, cotton bagging, fish lines, twine, etc.; meats 
had to be cured with foreign salt if they were to be sold in New Orleans; cotton 
farmers should contract for cotton a year ahead of time. 

%27ndependent Patriot, September 15, 1821: $12,000 was paid for pre- 
emption claims. 

%8Missouri Intelligencer, October 1, 1822. 

%4 Missouri Republican, September 4, 1822. 
%5 Missouri Intelligencer, December 10, 1822. 
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to debasement of the late local circulating medium. Enterprise, industry, 
and economy have taken the place of indolence, speculation, and extrava- 
gance..... Although migration for some time passed has ceased, ... . 
from various quarters of the Union we hear vast numbers are either now 
on their way, or intend proceeding to this state in the spring. 


In 1823, looking back upon the experience of the pre- 
ceeding three years, the editor of the Missouri Republican, 
inbued with Jeffersonian economic and political philosophy, 
concluded that* 


The good old republican principle of leaving every man to work out 
his own way, cannot be too often recommended and enforced. This is 
one point in which our government professedly differs from others: its 
theory is, to interfere in the private affairs of citizens only as far as is abso- 
lutely necessary to the purposes of government. Other nations—(con- 
sistently enough, too, for their governments are despotic, or nearly so) 
have been in the habit of interfering, restraining, and nursing everything 
to death. We, on the contrary, in the spirit of freedom, have left every 
man to his own exertions; and he must rise or fall according to his own 
habits and efforts. 


Like Thomas Jefferson, Missourians believed that the 
government should leave the people ‘free to regulate their 
own pursuits of industry and improvement.” Throughout 
the period from 1815 to 1828, Missourians continually com- 
plained of the government’s reservation of saline lands and 
the iron and lead mines. As early as July 4, 1817, the citizens 
of St. Louis toasted, ‘“The lead and fur trade of the country.— 
Certain sources of wealth and strength, if in the hands of 
individuals, but not otherwise.’*’ In 1819 the Enquirer 
threatened, “‘It may become a question how far the congress 
of the United States will have a right to debar the people of 
Missouri from using the salt which the God of nature has 
provided for them.’** Again in 1826, when factionalism was 
rampant in Congress, Benton urged the wisdom of turning 
these lands over to private interests and industry, but Barton 
urged delay, saying they would fall into the hands of specula- 
tors, for Missourians were too much in debt to develop the 


36 Missouri Intelligencer, July 15, 1823. 
37 Missouri Gazette, July 12, 1817: Fourth of July dinner in St. Louis. 
38St. Louis Enquirer, June 16, 1819. 
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mines themselves. Then, too, he said Missourians were not 
the only ones interested, for the territory was bought with the 
money of all the people.*® 

Beginning as early as 1820, Benton devised a scheme for 
the graduation of the price of land*® which he formulated 
into a bill in 1824. He continuously supported this measure 
throughout his public career. When he spoke on this bill in 
1826, he said the proposed policy would accelerate sales, for 
some land was not worth $1.25, and consequently would not 
sell. Of such land he said 


It is notorious that the public timber is used as common property, 
and that no blame or censure is attached to the common practice. Statu- 
tory enactments are unavailing when unsupported by the moral sense of 
the community for which they are intended. .... But in general, there 
are none to inform, or to bear witness. .... By common consent, they 
go take timber from the public land, and let their own stand for a future 
occasion. .... on the banks of the great rivers, immense numbers make a 
regular business of cutting large rafts and floating them off to market, 
even to New Orleans, at a distance of five hundred or a thousand miles. 
Thus those who please, have the benefit of the land, without the payment 
of tax or purchase money. Thus the inducement to purchase is destroyed. 


Continuing, Benton urged the importance of establish- 
ing the poor on land of their own. He said: 


The power of a Republic is in its population; that the basis of popu- 
lation is agriculture, and that the agriculture that combines wealth and 
population, is that of the freeholder. 

Tenantry is unfavorable to freedom. It lays the formation for sepa- 
rate orders in society, annihilates the love of country, and weakens the 
spirit of independence. The tenant has, in fact, no country, no hearth, 
no domestic altar, no household god. The freeholder, on the contrary, 
is the natural supporter of a free government, and it should be the policy 
of republics to multiply their freeholders, as it is the policy of monarchies 
to multiply tenants. 


Undoubtedly the graduation of the price of public land 
was popular in Missouri.“ The farmers saw a chance to 


39Missouri Republican, July 6, 1826. 

“Benton, Thomas H., Thirty Years’ View, Vol. I, pp. 102-107. 

“lRegister of Debates in Congress, 19th Cong., ist Sess., Vol. II, Part I, 
1825-1826, p. 720. 

Missouri Intelligencer, April 21, 1826: The editor said that Boone's Lick 
was interested in the graduation of the price of land. 
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acquire permanently and at a low price, lands that adjoined 
or were convenient to their own farms—much of which they 
were using anyway. To some it seemed that since the land 
was public property, the government should give every man a 
farm.* In Saline county a supporter of Benton’s graduation 
bill said this measure was deservedly popular with the people 
generally, that it was advantageous to the United States. It 
was sanguinely said that under such a law thousands of 
quarter sections and half quarters would be sold that other- 
wise would not be sold for fifty years, that it would remove 
gloom from worthy citizens who had despaired of getting land, 
and thus the millions of waste land would be settled with 
industrious citizens.“ 
The Patriot facetiously said :* 


If they would give us cheap land, or for nothing, if they please, they 
may shout at each other until their hides would scarcely hold shucks; 
about their Panama questions, presidential questions, or any other ques- 
tions. Supplying us with land is the grand end of political liberty. Give 
us that and they may sink the Federal government for ought we care. 


Whether the graduation of the price of public land was 
a wise policy or not, it was not possible to get Congress to 
act on the measure on its own merits. By 1826, when Benton 
first read the proposed bill, Congress was divided into two 
bitter factions. The General Assembly of Missouri refused 
to endorse the graduation bill in 1826.47 In 1828, under the 
control of an aggressive Jackson group and regardless of the 
protest of the minority, the Assembly endorsed Benton’s 
graduation bill.** 

Barton was instructed and Bates requested to vote for 
this. No doubt this was for* political purposes rather than 
an expression of a definite public opinion in favor of gradua- 
tion, for this was a good opportunity to embarrass Barton 

“Missouri Republican, June 20, 1825. 
“Missouri Intelligencer, March 15, 1826: An article signed ‘‘Freeman."’ 


“Independent Patriot, November 1, 1826: An article signed ‘‘Cape Girar- 
deau Farmer.” 

“ Missouri Republican, April 22, 1828; Missouri Intelligencer, June 21, 1827; 
May 9, 1828. 
‘7 House Journal, 4th G. A., Ist Sess., 1826-27, p. 47. 
“8 House Journal, 5th G. A., Ist Sess., 1828-29, pp. 25, 45-47. 
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and Bates, the two opponents of Benton. As the Missouri 
Republican said, the graduation bill was an excellent political 
device, for it re-elected Benton, ruined Bates, elected Jackson, 
and was expected to prove the downfall of Barton.*® 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


However rich the natural resources of a country may be, 
it cannot prosper without adequate means of transportation 
and communication, and Missouri, as every other frontier, 
suffered from this lack. Immigrants could reach St. Louis by 
boat down the Ohio and up the Mississippi, or from New 
Orleans up the Mississippi, but neither route was without 
great discomforts and even serious dangers. There were snags 
that might sink the boat, and even the most experienced 
pilot might run on a sandbar in the shifting bed of the river. 
Many of the immigrants of 1819, apparently, came by land. 
Travel was slow, roads were little more than a blazed trail, 
and were infested with robbers. Then, too, there was need of 
a more satisfactory route over which mail and merchandise 
might come. Within the State itinerant preachers at times 
found it necessary to blaze their own trails, and the favorite 
mode of travel was on horseback. Thus one of the first de- 
mands of the settlers was for internal improvements by the 
national government to secure more satisfactory roads and 
to remove snags and sandbars from the rivers.*° 


Not only was the government expected to furnish the 
land at a very low price or as a magnanimous donation, but 
Missourians asked it to furnish as rapidly as possible an easy 
means of transportation and communication to all parts of 
the country. A popular toast of the day was “Canal and 
navigation—by uniting the interest of the east and the west, 
the north and the south, they will become one of the strongest 
ligaments of the union.’”*' Missourians watched with enthu- 
siasm the construction of the Erie Canal in New York under 


Missouri Republican, December 2, 1828. 

5° Missourian (St. Charles), January 17, 1822. 

"Missouri Gazette, July 31, 1818. Similar toasts were given at most pub- 
lic dinners down to 1827, but after that they were heard only at Administration 
dinners. 
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the leadership of the capable De Witt Clinton.” The Enquirer 
heartily supported the construction, by the national govern- 
ment, of a canal connecting Lake Michigan and the Illinois 
river. It would form a real link between New Orleans and 
New York and would add to the value of the ‘“‘Canal Clinton”’ 
—both of which were worthy objects. A town site on the canal 
would become the “Byzantium” of North America, the editor 
predicted. With prophetic vision, Benton said that a city 
commanding the outlet from the ‘northern seas’’ into the 
valley of the Mississippi was sure to have a prodigious in- 
fluence in the future upon the commerce and the policy of this 
great republic.™ 

Besides approving the Erie and Illinois canals, the 
Enquirer of June 16, 1819, urged the construction of a canal 
connecting the Mississippi and Lake Superior, to enable the 
enterprising Americans to tap that rich country which was 
supposed to have valuable copper mines and abundant white 
fish. This would also enable the Americans to take the fur 
trade from the British, and to use the lake as a “nursery for 
seamen.” In addition to a system of canals, this paper thought 
there should be established a road between St. Louis and 
Louisville through Vincennes, instead of through Shawnee- 
town. The distance was only 260 miles, and by riding night 
and day could be covered in three days. This road was needed 
by the government to keep in contact with the Yellowstone 
Expedition. Moreover, the people demanded three mails 
per week from Louisville. Then there should be a road to 
Washington City. It was only seven hundred miles, and 
Missourians, it was urged, had a right to such aroad. Another 
post road should be established to New Orleans, for New 
Orleans was the emporium of the west. The distance of six 
hundred miles could be made by the mail in six days. 

This program of better communication was extended to 
the whole United States ‘‘to enable the government to wield 
its potent energies with effect, to give to the American people 
the means of exerting their enterprising commercial spirit 
to the greatest advantage, and to enable them to make due 


"Missouri Gazette, December 8, 1819. 
SSt. Louis Enquirer, April 28, 1819. 
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profit from the great resources of their country.”’ It was 
said it had ‘“‘become necessary that a short, direct, and certain 
means of communication should be established into every 
quarter, to the most remote point, and particularly over the 
continent to the Pacific Ocean.” In 1819 a trip around Cape 
Horn required ten or eleven months. Benton was confident 
the overland voyage by the Missouri-Columbia rivers could 
be made from Washington in one hundred days. The use of 
Bactrian camels along the Kansas and Platte and over the 
mountains was urged,‘ and thus anti-dated Jefferson Davis’ 
ill-fated experiment by thirty-five years. Thus at this earlier 
period, the future leader of Jacksonian Democracy in Mis- 
souri supported internal improvements at national expense. 

During the early twenties, in keeping with the national- 
istic spirit following the War of 1812, Missouri and her 
leaders continued to urge internal improvements at national 
expense, for such a sparsely settled region could not support 
a program for itself, and so demanded that the national 
government furnish a means to get to the markets of the East, 
with which the West wanted to trade in spite of the easier 
transportation system to New Orleans. Then, too, the citizens 
found it necessary to go to Washington to secure the offices 
and the many favors they were demanding, and desired to be 
able to reach that place more quickly and more conveniently. 
Besides this, there was need of a better system of communica- 
tion. 

Of course the first interest of Missourians was the com- 
pletion of the Cumberland Road. Just as statehood seemed at 
hand in 1820, when the people might hope to have a voice in 
the formation of national policy, Congress appropriated 
$10,000 to have the road surveyed to the Mississippi, some- 
where between St. Louis and the mouth of the Illinois river. 
The legislatures of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio instructed their 
senators and congressmen to vote for the road to extend 
through Alton to St. Charles. Naturally St. Charles was 
elated :* 


%St. Louis Enquirer, August 18, 1819. 
%St. Louis Enquirer, June 14, 1820. 
“Missourian, July 1, 1820. 
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No appropriation of public money can be more satisfactory to the 
people, than that for roads and canals. The outfits of splendid embassies 
to foreign potentates, the erection of national edifices, on a grand scale 
and in an expensive style of architecture, though necessary and proper, 
are of minor importance to objects, which not only enhance the value of 
public lands, but strengthen the American union and bind together its 
component parts. Of that nature and tendency is the continuation of the 
great National Road through the above mentioned states to some point 
on the left bank of the Mississippi, between St. Louis and-the mouth of 
the Illinois river. The people living north of the river Missouri owe 
their thanks to those state legislatures who proposed the continuation of 
the road to this town. .... It may, hereafter, be a national object to ex- 
tend the road farther westward: the expense will be trifling. 


Of course, St. Louis, the home of Missouri’s two senators, 
of the two leading newspapers, and of most of the leading 
citizens of that day, could scarcely be expected to feel elated 
over a road that passed their proud city by.5’ An intrigue was 
suspected and the editor of the Enquirer asserted, ‘This 
paper began that road, and will work on it until it is finished, 
and finished right.’’®* 


The General Assembly, meeting in 1821, petitioned Con- 
gress for 3 per cent of the proceeds of land sales to be used in 
the construction of roads in Missouri. The memorial 
further stated :*° 


To all countries, roads and canals are objects of primary importance; 
to the United States, from the extent of her territory and the immense 
maritime coast she presents, they will form the ligaments which are to 
bind and indissolubly knit together the members of the federal compact, 
and preserve that community of intercourse so essentially necessary to the 
concentrating and consolidating of her energies in time of war. 


In 1821, the Enquirer, with Benton gone, opposed the 
Illinois Canal as ‘“‘wholly impracticable” and added, ‘“‘We have 
a natural stream to New Orleans, and do not care to go up 


!The Missourian of January 20, 1821, said the two from St. Louis in 
Washington would use their influence ‘‘to warp the national road.’ St. Louis 
Enquirer, February 10, 1821. 


58St. Louis Enquirer, June 14, 1820. 
59 House Journal, 1st G. A., 2nd Sess., 1821, p. 52. 
8° Missourian, November 22, 1821. 
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stream.’ The Missourian added its voice in opposition, as 
is seen in the following editorial :* 


Let every tub stand on its own bottom. Internal improvements ought 
to be encouraged in every state; but it is a state business, and not a national 
concern. If Illinois promises to herself commerce, and political wealth 
and prosperity from the opening of such a canal, let it be done on her own 
account; let her put her own shoulder to the wheel before she applies to Her- 
cules. 


The above view was only temporary, for in 1824 the 
Illinois Canal was again supported as of interest to Missouri, 
and Missourians were asking $20,000 to remove obstructions 
from the Missouri river. It was urged that the latter project 
was of national interest for the government would soon save 
that much in lessened expense and danger in sending supplies 
to the troops on the Missouri, in protecting the Indian trade, 
and in the higher sales price of public land along the river.™ 


Along with the discontent over the federal land policy 
before 1820, went a continuous impatience and grumbling 
concerning the inadequacy of the mail. Perhaps these 
experiences helped to fix contentiousness as one characteristic 
of Missourians. But they did have cause for complaint— 
whether due to the weather, bad roads, carelessness in Wash- 
ington, or incompetent and fraudulent postmasters and 
contractors. In winter there were snows to cause delays, 
and in the spring there were floods.“ When the roads were 
bad, only part of the mail was delivered, and papers especially 


St. Louis Enquirer, November 24, 1821. 

® Missourian, January 17, 1822. 

8S. Louis Enquirer, January 13, 1824. 

“4 Missouri Gazette, January 15, April 17, August 11, 1819; St. Louis Enquirer, 
April 7, May 12, June 2, June 9, 1819. Mails were supposed to arrive and 
leave St. Louis semiweekly, but sometimes they would miss four or five mails. 
Much blame was placed on the postmaster at Shawneetown, Illinois. These 
difficulties were later repeated on new frontiers as settlement was extended to 
the western border of the State. (See: Missouri Intelligencer, February 14, 
March 13, May 25, 1824.) 

%St. Louis Enquirer, April 21, 1819: Travelers had brought the indis- 
pensable National Intelligencer, more than a month old, and the mail continued 
to be “‘a perfect mockery upon the people.”’ 
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were allowed to accumulate in the eastern offices for weeks.® 
At times, eastern mails were returned to St. Louis, erroneously, 
by a careless, drunken deputy,*®’ and the Enquirer facetiously 
said that not only was Missouri denied admittance to the 
Union, but evidently ‘Washington city’’ had established non- 
intercourse with the territory, presumably to keep it from 
raising confusion in the world.®* 


If communication to the East was “irregular and a dis- 
grace,” the local communications within the territory were 
said to be still more infamous and abominably conducted. 
Subscribers complained of not receiving their papers for five 
or six weeks, or their being clipped, and, in some cases, of 
not receiving them at all. The Enquirer said if the people 
of the West would only act together, they could cause their 
rights to be attended to.®® If money could be had for an 
elaborate capitol at Washington, surely the West should be 
given a little for a post road to New Orleans, the market for 
the Mississippi and Ohio river settlements, and not be asked 
to wait forty years.” A post road established between St. 
Louis and Vincennes was asked for, and it was believed it 
could be conducted at an actual cost of $780, although Post- 
master General Meigs insisted it would cost $15,000, which 


St. Louis Enquirer, April 28, 1819: When at last the carriers brought 
some letters, they had failed to bring several weeks’ accumulation of papers. 
St. Louis Enquirer, June 23, 1819: One citizen of St. Louis reported he saw 
“three bushels of letters lying on the floor in a post office in Illinois’’ (presuma- 
bly Shawneetown). Among the letters this person brought back was a govern- 
ment letter regulating the deposit of $60,000; one from the War Department to 
General Bissell; one regulating the sale of public lands, etc., and these had 
been ninety days on the way. Missouri Gazette, August 11, 1819: Keen poli- 
ticlans of anti-New England sentiment noted that the postmaster, the first 
and second assistant postmasters, and the principal clerk in Washington were 
all born in Connecticut. 

87St. Louis Enquirer, June 2, 1819: Now and then the eastern mail would 
be returned after ‘‘a couple of weeks’’ wait. St. Louis Enquirer, June 9, 1819: 
A particularly flagrant case of the return of mail caused the Enquirer to say, 
‘‘we judge that some of Mr. Meig’s deputies on the line eastward from this 
place, do not keep themselves sober enough on mail days to distinguish between 
the right and left hand end of the road.” 

8S, Louis Enquirer, April 7 and April 14, 1819. 


®°St. Louis Enquirer, May 12, May 19, and June 9, 1819: St. Louis papers 
times r hed Ste. Genevieve after a delay of five or six weeks, and some- 
times not at all. 


St. Louis Enquirer, September 22, 1819. 
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made Missourians suspect that some one would pocket 
annually about $14,000 of the people’s money.” 

At first Missourians favored a protective tariff just 
as they favored internal improvements, as a part of the 
policy of developing a strong nation. Then, too, they believed 
a large part of their economic distress in the years following 
the panic of 1819 was due to the draining of specie to Europe. 
As an insurance against another occurrence like that of 1819, 
as well as to develop home manufactures, some advocated a 
protective tariff, not just as of general value to the whole 
country, but of particular value to Missouri. It was proposed 
to place a protective duty on lead, iron, salt, and hemp. Such 
a duty, it was said, would save Missouri ‘“‘the export of 
$600,000 in silver and gold.”’ In the second place, Missouri 
could furnish enough iron to supply the whole country and so 
could save some of the $2,000,000 sent abroad annually for 
that product. As for salt, it was said Missouri had enough 
to supply an empire; the climate and soil were just right to 
produce hemp, which was much needed for the navy.” 

The Missouri Gazette, which was not under the control of 
Charless in 1821, said it was opposed to the further augmen- 
tation of taxes in support of manufactures, but there is no 
evidence indicating that this represented public opinion. At 
the same time, the Patriot, located in the region where lived 
the half-brother of Henry Clay, urged a protective tariff in 
the interest of the encouragement of manufacturing and hoped 
Congress would consider this a means of restoring to the 
country its former prosperity. It was pointed out:” 


Relying exclusively on imports, as the permanent means of revenue, 
they have necessarily encouraged importations; hence we have been del- 
uged with foreign goods; not only the essentials of life, but the luxuries 
of the whole world have been sought to satisfy American vanity; the habits 
of republican simplicity, have given place to the extravagant foppery of 
European Courts; the fruits of industry have been anticipated, to obtain 
the trappings of Canton and Paris. The consequences are too obvious, 
and have become too familiar;—home industry has been paralyzed—the 


The Missouri Intelligencer of October 23, 1819, had this figured out at 
so much per trip at the usual cost of an express. 
2St. Louis Enquirer, July 1, 1820. 
® Independent Patriot, January 6, 1821. 
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people enervated and embarrassed, and the Officers of the law (the only 
busy people in the community) are fattening upon their distresses. 


A common toast of the day was some variation of the 
following: Manufacturing and internal improvements—the 
only relief for Missouri. In 1824, the Missouri Intelligencer, 
with discernment, was instructing its readers that ‘“The duty 
on almost every article profits the business of one place and 
injures that of another, and vice versa.””> Under the caption 
“What the West Wants,’”’ Duff Green” of the Enquirer, in 
June, 1824, included revision of the tariff and a system of 
internal improvements.”7 

As a result of the coalition against Clay and Adams 
following the election of Adams in the House, the supporters 
of Andrew Jackson in Missouri were less enthusiastic advocates 
of internal improvements and a protective tariff—the American 
System of the now execrated Henry Clay. Missouri had re- 
ceived no direct benefit from the policy of internal improve- 
ments. In vain had her citizens urged the completion of the 
Cumberland Road. The proposal of the Jackson followers 
to divide among the states the surplus from the sale of public 
land was far more promising, for under this plan, the State 
would be sure of getting something. Besides that, her citizens 
would be left free to locate the roads where they wanted them. 


All in vain, proponents of internal improvements and a 
protective tariff tried to make these measures a question of 
patriotism, by saying Washington supported the former, and 
anyone who opposed a protective tariff was comparable to the 
militia that refused to protect the soil of the United States 
in 1814, for both were supporters of Great Britain.7* The 


™ Missourian, August 1, 1822: A toast given at a Fourth of July dinner at 
Palmyra. St. Louis Enquirer, July 15, 1822: Even the following indicates the 
popularity of toasting manufactures, as well as one of the weaknesses of the 
people. ‘‘That every fourth of July may ensure us, of our own manufacture, 
bountiful whiskey glasses and tobacco pipes.”’ 

% Missouri Intelligencer, March 20, 1824. 


%Duff Green, in Facts and Suggestions (pp. 6-26), and issues of the St. 


Louis Enquirer prove that Green supported Jackson and Calhoun. 
St. Louis Enquirer, June 14, 1824. 


"Missouri Republican, June 21, 1827, quoting Jared Sparks, in Niles’ 
Register. 
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Jackson leaders could not be frightened in this way. In the 
place of internal improvements, they offered distribution of 
the surplus. 

Benton presented a resolution in the Senate stating:’® 


No right of jurisdiction was acquired by the United States when 
states granted their consent to the making of the Cumberland Road, 
that it was not expedient for the United States to exercise permanent super- 
vision over repair and preservation of the roads made within the limit 
of the states, but that this should be left to the states through which roads 
pass. 


The Jackson leaders had shown political acumen when 
they matched the American System with a proposal to dis- 
tribute the surplus. All in vain, Senator Barton asked Con- 
gress to authorize a road from Cape Girardeau to Clay county 
courthouse, and grant one section of land along the east and 
north side of this road for its construction.*° 

In regard to the proposed reduction of the tariff, the 
Missouri Intelligencer said in vain that such a policy would 
give Missouri $48,314 in lieu of $150,000, and, assuming a 
policy of reduction of the tariff, the election of Jackson 
would cost the state $450,000 in one term alone in the reduced 
price of lead.** As a matter of fact, a protective tariff had 
little practical appeal among the small farmers in Missouri 
who wanted only a market for agricultural products, and con- 
sequently were open to the suggestion that a protective tariff 
was primarily for the benefit of manufacturers of the East. 

Benton, the leader of the Jackson group in Missouri, 
supported a judicious revision of the tariff, and his opponents 
accused him of having abandoned his former principles or 
‘professions on the tariff and improvements” and of having 
bound himself body and soul to the South. Confident of his 
leadership, he pledged himself to resign if his constituents 
should not be hostile to the American System.” 

Thus by 1828, the men who lived in Missouri had ex- 
perienced more than the usual difficulties incident to settling 


79 Missouri Intelligencer, May 30, 1828. 
80Missouri Intelligencer, April 4, 1828. 
81 Missouri Intelligencer, November 20, 1827. 
Missouri Republican, April 5, 1828. 
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a frontier region, for the problem of acquiring land was 
peculiarly difficult, due to the overlapping of Spanish land 
grants, New Madrid certificates, pre-emptions, and military 
warrants. Men wrangled continuously with each other and 
with the national government if they did not get all they 
asked for. Settlers came to Missouri primarily to acquire 
individual title to land and an economic status of security. 
Missourians were firmly convinced that freeholders were not 
only the best type of citizens for a republic, but its only 
surety of permanence. It mattered little whether the land 
was granted to encourage education or to build roads and 
canals, or whether the policy was to grant pre-emption or a 
graduated price to individuals to buy all they wanted, but 
by one means or another, they expected the government to 
transfer to individuals the title to all the land. 

Missourians had the usual frontier experience of inade- 
quate currency, and they passed through the trying ordeal 
of a panic in which many sacrificed some or all of their prop- 
erty. Never again could this group be quite as optimistic 
concerning the bright promise of the future as they were in 
1819. Their financial experiences with state banks, with 
notes of banks of other states, with the harsh policy of the 
Bank of the United States, and with Loan Office certificates, 
had made them conservative in banking and had prepared 
many to dislike all banks. They learned to do business based 
largely on barter or on metallic money. Prosperity returned 
to Missouri without the establishment of a banking in- 
stitution. 

From time to time Missourians called upon the govern- 
ment to protect their frontier from Indians, though their 
greatest demand in regard to the Indians was that they all 
be removed from the State and that the fur traders and the 
Santa Fe traders be protected from them. 

Missourians supported internal improvements at national 
expense not only because of their nationalism but because 
they needed a better means of transportation and communica- 
tion to the East. The national government failed to extend 
the Cumberland Road to Missouri, and so, with the political 
changes following 1824, it was easy for the opponents of 
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Clay and Adams to persuade many Missourians to believe 
there was a greater promise for them if the surplus from the 
public lands were divided among the states. 

After 1824, some Missourians became luke warm in 
regard to the tariff, for they were led to believe that its 
value was to aid the manufacturer of the East, while that 
section failed to support measures primarily of benefit to 
the West. Benton said he favored revision, but no definite 
statement was made as to how much reduction was proposed. 


(The End) 
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THE MISSOURI HERITAGE OF THE WEST 
Part III: The Mountain States (continued) 
Colorado 


In the Congress of the United States, the territory and 
state of Colorado have been represented by eleven men who 
have been identified with Missouri at some time, five of them 
being native Missourians. 

Three of the eleven Congressmen were territorial dele- 
gates, the first representatives of Colorado in Congress. The 
first territorial delegate from Colorado, Hiram Pitt Bennett, 
was a native of Maine who taught school and studied law a 
brief time in northwest Missouri about 1850. He was a 
member of the Nebraska territorial legislature, secretary 
of state of the territory of Colorado, and a member of the 
first Colorado state senate. Allen Alexander Bradford, Colo- 
rado territorial delegate to the thirty-ninth and forty-first 
Congresses, came to Missouri from his native state of Maine 
in 1841. For ten years he studied law and practiced law in 
Missouri. He served as clerk of the circuit court in Atchison 
county from 1845 to 1851. Leaving Missouri, he became 
a member of the territorial legislature in Nebraska and in 
1860 went to Colorado. Bradford was appointed a judge of 
the supreme court of the territory of Colorado in 1862. Jerome 
B. Chaffee, territorial delegate of Colorado in the forty- 
second Congress and first United States senator from Colo- 
rado, was a native of New York. He spent a short time in 
St. Joseph, Missouri, however, where he engaged in banking 
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and in the real estate business in 1852 before going on to 
Kansas. Eventually, he went to Colorado, where he became 
one of the founders of the city of Denver and president of 
the First National Bank of Denver. 

Three United States senators from Colorado were native 
Missourians. Jerome B. Chaffee may be counted as a 
fourth senator identified with Missouri. Charles James 
Hughes, Jr., was the first native Missourian to become a 
United States senator from Colorado. Hughes was born in 
Kingston in Caldwell county, attended college at Richmond, 
Missouri, and studied law in the University of Missouri. 
He began the practice of law at Richmond, Missouri, and 
soon afterward moved to Denver. In Denver, he was not 
only prominent in political circles but became professor of 
mining law in the University of Denver. He also taught in 
Harvard University. Hughes died before the end of his 
term as United States senator. The second native Mis- 
sourian to become United States senator from Colorado was 
John Franklin Shafroth. Shafroth was born in Fayette 
and began the practice of law in Fayette after attending 
Central College and graduating from the University of Mich- 
igan. Moving to Denver, Colorado, in 1879, he soon won a 
reputation as an able lawyer and entered into politics. Elected 
to the fifty-fourth Congress in 1894, Shafroth served five terms 
as a member of the national house of representatives. He 
was elected governor of Colorado for two terms before he 
became United States senator in 1913. Rice William Means, 
the third native Missourian to be elected United States senator 
from Colorado, was born in St. Joseph. He went to Colorado 
when ten years of age. Means began the practice of law in 
Denver in 1901 after graduation from the University of 
Michigan. He held the offices of a county judge and of city 
and county attorney of Denver before his election as United 
States senator to fill the unexpired term of Samuel D. Nicholson. 

Six Missourians have represented their adopted state of 
Colorado in the national house of representatives, and three 
of them have been native Missourians. The first national 
representative to serve Colorado was James Burns Belford, 
a native of Pennsylvania. Belford moved to Moniteau 
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county, Missouri, in 1859 and began ‘to practice law but went 
to Indiana in 1860. Upon his appointment to the supreme 
court of Colorado he moved to Colorado. His seat in Con- 
gress was successfully contested and he served only a short 
time. As has been stated, John Franklin Shafroth, native 
Missourian, was elected to the house of representatives 
five times. In the sixty-first and sixty-second Congresses, 
two of Colorado’s three representatives had been identified 
with Missouri before going to Colorado. Atterson Walden 
Rucker, a Kentuckian, had come to Missouri in early youth 
and attended the common schools of Missouri. After service 
in the Confederate army and a few years of study, he began 
to practice law in Lexington, Missouri, in 1869. Going to 
Kansas in 1873, he went on to Colorado in 1879 and became 
interested in law, mining, and agricultural pursuits. John 
Andrew Martin came to Missouri from his native Ohio when 
four years of age and spent twelve years in Missouri. He 
began his career in Colorado in railroad construction work 
and he subsequently served on the city council of La Junta, 
published the La Junta Times, practiced law in Pueblo, and 
served in the state legislature and as a city attorney before 
being elected to Congress. In the seventieth Congress, S. 
Harrison White, native Missourian, was one of Colorado’s 
representatives. White was born in Maries county and 
attended college in Marionville. He taught school in Hickory 
county and served as commissioner of schools in that county. 
After being admitted to the bar he began to practice law in 
Pueblo where he constantly advanced in the legal and juristic 
field, being elected to the supreme court of the state and 
serving as chief justice in 1917 and 1918. Lawrence Lewis, 
at present a member of the house of representatives from 
Colorado, is a native Missourian who has represented Colorado 
since the seventy-third Congress. Representative Lewis 
was born in St. Louis, but has not been connected with 
Missouri except by birth. Before entering the legal profession 
he was engaged in business, and in newspaper and magazine 
work in Colorado. 

Two governors of Colorado have been identified with 
Missouri. William Gilpin, the first governor of the territory 
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of Colorado, was born in Pennsylvania, but he came to St. 
Louis in 1838 and became editor of the Missouri Argus. 
He also served as chief clerk in the lower house of the Mis- 
souri General Assembly. Gilpin was practicing law at 
Independence, Missouri, when he joined Kearny’s Army 
of the West during the Mexican war. Gilpin often traveled 
in the West after the Mexican war before he received his 
appointment as governor of the territory of Colorado. John 
Franklin Shafroth, native Missourian, who has already been 
mentioned, was governor of Colorado for two terms, serving 
from 1908 to 1912. 

One of Missouri’s chief executives, Herbert S. Hadley, 
served the University of Colorado as a professor of law after 
his term as governor of Missouri had ended. Later he re- 
turned to Missouri as chancellor of Washington University. 

Senator James S. Green of Missouri prepared and re- 
ported in the United States Senate the bill which provided 
for the organization of the territory of Colorado. The work 
of Senator Green, an ardent advocate of territorial expansion 
in the West, gave Missouri further credit for her claim to the 
title ‘Mother of the West.” 

Three of the congressmen already discussed, S. Harrison 
White, Allen Alexander Bradford, and James Burns Belford, 
have served as judges of the territorial or state supreme court 
of Colorado. S. Harrison White, who served ten years on 
the court and became chief justice, was the only native Mis- 
sourian of the three. 

At least four attorneys-general of Colorado have been 
identified with Missouri. William Louis Boatright, attorney- 
general from 1925-1928, was born in Gentry county and re- 
ceived his early education in Missouri. Archibald J. Sampson! 
was elected attorney-general of Colorado in 1876. Sampson, 
a native of Ohio, had practiced law at Sedalia, Missouri, 
a few years before going to Colorado in 1873. Theodore H. 
Thomas and his twin brother Thornton H. were native Ken- 
tuckians but practiced law in St. Louis before going to Colo- 
rado. In 1884, Theodore H. Thomas was elected attorney- 


1gee “‘The Missouri Heritage of the West,’ in Missouri Historical Review, 
Vol. 33, No. 3 (April, 1939), pp. 397, 398. 
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general of Colorado. Paul P. Prosser, a native of Fayette, 
Missouri, attended Missouri schools and colleges and prac- 
ticed law both in St. Louis and Fayette. He served Howard 
county as prosecuting attorney for two terms. Prosser 
moved to Denver in 1920 and was elected attorney-general 
of Colorado in 1932 and again in 1934. 

At least one native Missourian served in the Colorado 
constitutional convention. Major Lafayette Head, who had 
been born at Head’s Fort in Howard county, was a member 
of the Colorado territorial legislature and of the constitu- 
tional convention. Lafayette Head had been educated in 
the common schools of Missouri and enlisted in the Mexican 
war under Sterling Price. Head remained in New Mexico, 
where he was elected a sheriff and representative to the terri- 
torial legislature of New Mexico, and served as an Indian 
agent before he became identified with Colorado. He was 
elected the first lieutenant-governor of the state of Colorado 
and presided over the senate of the first General Assembly of 
Colorado. 

As members of the territorial and state legislatures of 
Colorado, there have been at least thirteen Missourians, 
ten of them being native Missourians. In addition to Lafay- 
ette Head, these legislators were Gerald Hughes, Frank F. 
Costello, James L. Hurt, George W. Miller, Henry Francis 
Moore, John W. Prowers, B. Sweeny, and Adair Wilson, 
all of them native Missourians. Hiram P. Bennett, J. W. 
Nesmith, Joseph C. Shattuck, and Henry Sness were identi- 
fied with Missouri before going to Colorado. 

To what extent Missourians have contributed to Colorado 
journalism has not been determined. The press for the 
Rocky Mountain News, the first newspaper in Colorado, is 
said to have been brought from St. Joseph, Missouri. Charles 
B. Wilkinson of St. Joseph owned and edited the Denver 
Republican for a time (1879-1880). In 1881, Kemp G. Cooper, 
an Ohioan who learned the printing trade in Jefferson City, 
Missouri, and edited the Jefferson Examiner for a time, headed 
a company which purchased the Denver Republican. Robert 
Gaus, a native Missourian, was an associate editor of the 
Denver Republican for some years. William Stapleton, who 
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had been an associate editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
in 1878, became an editor of the Denver Republican. Eugene 
Field, Missouri’s native poet, was employed on the staff of 
the old Denver Tribune between 1881 and 1883. Joseph Ray 
Buchanan, labor agitator who was born in Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, was active in the printing trade and labor contro- 
versies in Colorado before he extended his activities elsewhere. 
Henry Cordis Brown, capitalist, lived in Missouri upon several 
occasions. In Colorado, he did much to develop Denver, 
and he owned the Denver Tribune from 1870-1875. John 
E. Leet, real estate dealer and journalist, was born at Steel- 
ville, Missouri. Leet became active in politics and newspaper 
work in New Orleans before going to Colorado. In Colorado, 
he entered into the real estate business as well as newspaper 
work. He did much to make Denver known to the world by 
his promotion literature. Frederick G. Bonfils, native of 
Troy, Missouri, holds a unique place in Colorado and Mis- 
souri journalism. After experience in banking in New York 
City and in the real estate business in Kansas City, Missouri, 
Bonfils and Harry H. Tammen purchased the Denver Post 
in 1892 and continued as partners in its operation until 
Tammen’s death in 1924. Bonfils and Tammen also pub- 
lished the Kansas City Post from 1909 to 1922, and they 
operated the Sells-Floto circus from 1904 to 1921. 

The mining history of Colorado discloses the names of 
a number of Missourians. The original discovery of gold has 
been credited to James Pursely, whom Zebulon M. Pike met 
in Santa Fe. Some historians state that Pursely traveled 
from St. Louis, which he probably did, but he came from 
Kentucky according to others. It has been said that the 
first known party of prospectors to go to the Rocky Moun- 
tains was a party of twenty-five Missourians headed by James 
Cockrell in 1827. Some Missourians joined the Green Russell 
party, which came from Georgia and which was the first 
successful group to explore the gold regions in 1858 and 1859.2 
Many Missourians were imbued with the gold fever in the 


*Philander Simmons, who had had experience in mining in southwest Mis- 
souri, is said to have joined the Russell party. Simmons eventually became a 
resident of Canon City. 
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summers of 1858 and 1859 and subsequently. Mention 
has been found of several parties from St. Louis.’ In 1859, 
Dr. George M. Willing, St. Louis physician and geologist, 
took a party from Missouri composed of members from 
Montgomery, Pike, St. Charles, and St. Louis counties. 
Eventually there were one hundred wagons in the train. 
Dr. Willing was active in the movement to persuade Congress 
to recognize the new territory of Jefferson, as Colorado was 
named by the original settlers. Samuel Hawken, maker 
of the famous Hawken rifle and a Missourian by adoption, 
went to Denver in 1859 and operated a gun shop for a time 
instead of prospecting. Hawken did not remain long in 
Colorado. 

An examination of records of the Colorado Pioneers’ 
Association of Denver would prove interesting. An in- 
complete list of members of the Association given in Hall’s 
History of the State of Colorado contains the names of nineteen 
native Missourians who had arrived in Colorado between 
1850 and 1860.4 George A. Jackson, a native of Howard 
county, Missouri, became a prominent mine owner in Colorado, 
as also did William H. Yankee who was born in Pettis county, 
Missouri. George A. Jackson is credited by Hall with being 
the original discoverer of gold-bearing placers in the Rocky 
Mountains. Jackson had gone from Missouri to California 
and returned before he went to the Pike’s Peak region of 
Colorado. He is said to have made his discovery on January 7, 
1859. D. J. Reed, a state coal mine inspector of Colorado, 
was a native of Missouri and served two terms as state inspec- 
tor of coal mines in Missouri. No mining history of Colorado 
could be complete without reference to Daniel Cowan Jackling 
of San Francisco.’ A native of Bates county, Missouri, and 
a graduate of the Missouri School of Mines at Rolla, Jackling 
has rendered valuable service to the state of his birth and to 


3A. Baker, H. Bolton, D. McCarron, and J. W. Wainwright of St. Louis 
were mentioned by Henry Villard in The Past and Present of the Pike's Peak 
Gold Regions. Villard mentions another group who demonstrated the possi- 
bilities of vegetable gardens in Colorado. 

‘A group from Ray county, Missouri, went to Colorado in the summer of 
1858. 

5See ‘“‘The Missouri Heritage of the West,"’ in Missouri Historical Review, 
Vol. 33, No. 1 (October, 1938), p. 91. 
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those states of the West where his mining interests lie. In 
Colorado, Jackling worked as a chemist and metallurgist 
of the Cripple Creek district from 1894 to 1896. He was 
appointed a colonel on the staff of Governor Peabody in 
Colorado in 1909. Stephen B. Elkins became a large land 
and mine owner in Colorado while he resided in New Mexico.® 
John G. Morgan, Julius Thompson, and Albert E. Reynolds, 
all of whom lived in Missouri at some time, became large mine 
owners. 

The survey of the histories of the western states made 
in preparation for this article has resulted in the compilation 
of a list of Missourians too numerous to mention in the space 
allotted. Native Missourians who have merited attention 
by Colorado historians and who have not been referred to as 
yet are listed below.’ 

A few settlements in Colorado were founded by Mis- 
sourians and some towns and counties have been named for 
Missourians. Thomas O. Boggs, son of Governor Lilburn 
W. Boggs of Missouri, with L. A. Allen of Missouri and 
others, is credited with founding the town of Boggsville, 
Colorado. When a boy and a very young man, Thomas Boggs 
had lived with his uncle, Colonel Albert Gallatin Boone,*® 
near Independence, Missouri. Pueblo, Colorado, is said to 
have been inspired by a settlement made by a small group of 
St. Louisians who settled on the east bank of Fountain 
river.° Fountain City, as it was called, was soon deserted 
for a rival town across the river founded by a group from 
Denver. The rival town became Pueblo. Springfield, Colo- 
rado, is said to have been organized by a group from Kansas 


®See ‘‘The Missouri Heritage of the West,’’ in Missouri Historical Review, 
Vol. 33, No. 3 (April, 1939), p. 394. 

7J. W. Barron, William Ashley Burnett, Charles D. Cobb, William B. 
Craig, J. J. Dunagan, David B. Fairley, Thomas M. Field, Charles W. Frank- 
lin, Absalom V. Hunter, B. J. Ish, John M. Kuykendall, David P. Long, M. R. 
Lovell, Daniel W. Mays, Andrew McClelland, J. W. T. McKay, Dan O’Con- 
nell, P. J. Pauly, I. B. Porter, William W. Porter, William Prackwinkle, Elijah 
8. Rice, Rollan Sherman, William Stephens, George W. Trimble, Frank Trum- 
bull, John J. Wyatt. 

SAlbert Gallatin Boone, a merchant, Indian agent, and a Missourian by 
adoption, went to Colorado with one of Ashley’s expeditions and made his 
home in Colorado in later life. 

*Josiah F. Smith, Otto Wineka, and Frank Dorris of St. Louis and others 
from Missouri composed the group. 
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who established their town upon land owned or entered by 
one Andrew Harrison, who had formerly lived in Springfield, 
Missouri, and the town was thus so named. Florissant, 
Colorado, was named for Florissant, Missouri, the original 
home of the founder, Judge James Costello. The town was 
built on the Costello ranch property. The town of Steam- 
boat Springs was founded by Mr. and Mrs. James H. Craw- 
ford, who had moved to Colorado from Sedalia, Missouri. 
Bent county, Colorado, named for Bent’s Fort and the Bent 
brothers who founded the fort, was the center of activity 
of the Bents, St. Vrain, and Carson. Kit Carson county was 
named for Carson and a town was named for himalso. Chaffee 
county was named for Senator Jerome B. Chaffee, and Gilpin 
county for William Gilpin, first governor of Colorado. Otero 
county was named in honor of Miguel Otero, governor of New 
Mexico.'° Prowers county was named for John W. Prowers, 
native Missourian, well-known frontiersman and member 
of the state legislature of Colorado. The city and county of 
Denver was named for James W. Denver, who was governor 
of Kansas territory in 1858 when the city was founded." 

The story of transportation will not be emphasized in 
this article. The Central Overland California and Pike’s 
Peak Express Company, the Missouri and California Overland 
Mail and Transportation Company, the Leavenworth and 
Pike’s Peak Express Company, and the Pony Express each 
played a significant part in the development of all of the 
western states, not of Colorado alone. 

An index to eminent contemporary native Missourians 
who have made their homes in Colorado is found in Volumes 
XIX and XX of Who’s Who in America. Among the twenty- 
three native Missourians listed are five educators,” three 
authors,” and seven lawyers.'"* Among the lawyers are Charles 


19See ‘‘The Missouri Heritage of the West,”’ in Missouri Historical Review, 

Vol. 33, No. 3 (April, 1939), p. 393. 

gee ‘‘The Missouri Heritage of the West,’ in Missouri Historical Review, 
Vol. 33, No. 1 (October, 1938), p. 85. 

“Guy Harry Albright, Winfield Dockery Armentrout, Alfred Leslie Brown, 
Jesse Robert Morgan, Archie Lloyd Threlkeld. 

John Richard Stafford, Lenora Mattingly Weber, Clem Yore. 

“William Lewis Boatright, Gerald Hughes, Lawrence Lewis, Mason 
Avery Lewis, Charles Hughey Small, 8. Harrison White, Rice William Means. 
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Hughey Small, diplomat and attorney in the department of 
justice, and S. Harrison White, a supreme judge of Colorado. 
The remaining eight persons are found in various occupations." 


Idaho 


Three Missourians have represented Idaho in Congress. 
George Ainslie, territorial delegate from Idaho, was born 
near Boonville, Missouri, and attended Missouri schools and 
colleges. He began the practice of law at Boonville, but 
moved to the West in the same year. In Idaho, Ainslie was 
engaged in mining, journalism, politics, and the practice of 
law, and built the first electric street railway in Boise. He 
was also a member of the territorial legislature. John Hailey, 
native of Tennessee, lived in Dade county, Missouri, five 
years before going to Oregon and then to Idaho. Hailey 
followed agricultural pursuits and mining. He was president 
of the territorial council in 1880 and he served two terms as 
territorial delegate in Congress. In later life, John Hailey 
became the librarian of the Historical Society of Idaho. 
Henry Heitfield, United States senator from Idaho, was born 
in St. Louis, and spent his first eleven years in Missouri. 
Heitfield was elected to the state senate of Idaho and has been 
generally active in politics in the state and the city of Lewiston. 
He is now occupied with fruit-growing. 

In the position of chief executive of Idaho, two Mis- 
sourians have rendered service. Charles C. Moore, native 
of Holt county, Missouri, has spent two terms in the Idaho 
legislature, held the office of lieutenant-governor for two 
terms (1919-1922), and also that of governor for two terms 
(1923-1926). Before going to Idaho at the age of thirty- 
three, Moore attended schools and colleges in Missouri and 
served as auditor of Holt county. Moses Alexander, the 
eleventh state governor of Idaho, was a citizen of Chillicothe, 
Missouri, for some years and served two terms as mayor of 


George Davis Begole, mayor; Wilton W. Cogswell, dental surgeon; 
Clifton Lefevre Fowler, clergyman; Maple Talbot Harl, business executive; 
Daniel Cowan Jackling, mining executive; Finlay Leroy McFarland, business 
man; Bradford James Murphey, psychiatrist; Ralph LeRoy Nafziger, baking 
industry. 
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Chillicothe before going to Idaho. Alexander was also 
mayor of Boise for two terms before his election to the gover- 
norship of Idaho. 

At least five Missourians have become members of the 
territorial and state legislature of Idaho: John Hailey, 
Henry Heitfield, John B. Pierce, Henry Clay Branstetter 
and H. Horsman. Heitfield and Branstetter were native 
Missourians. 

Judge Robert Newton Dunn, one of the most highly 
respected chief justices of the supreme court of Idaho, was 
born in Warsaw, Missouri. 

M. Gordon Neal, president of the University of Idaho 
for seven years (1930-1937) and now professor of educational 
administration at the University of Minnesota, is a native 
Missourian. He achieved prominence in the educational 
institutions of Missouri before going to Idaho. 

Bishop Ethelbert Talbot, for ten years missionary bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church for Wyoming and Idaho, 
was a native of Fayette, Missouri. Bishop Daniel Sylvester 
Tuttle, who became presiding bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 1903, came to Missouri in 1886 after hav- 
ing spent nineteen years as missionary bishop of Montana, 
Idaho, and Utah. 

According to territorial records, the Reverend Benjamin 
Franklin Morrow, native Missourian, preached the first ser- 
mon in Idaho and performed the first marriage ceremony. 

Among the pioneers of Boise, two native Missourians, 
William H. Ridenbaugh and his wife, Mary Black Ridenbaugh, 
should be mentioned. William H. Ridenbaugh was identified 
with transportation, irrigation, and the lumber and flour- 
milling business in Idaho; his wife served as a regent of the 
University of Idaho under three governors. 

Levi Ankeny, the first mayor of Lewiston, Idaho, and 
later United States senator from Idaho, was born in St. 
Joseph, Missouri. 

Joseph Branstetter, another native Missourian, was one 
of the discoverers of Boise Basin. 

The influence of Missourians in Idaho was considerably 
marked at one time and opinion concerning that influence 
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was not unanimously complimentary. The political com- 
plexion of the Idaho region seems to have been Republican 
and union at the time the territory was organized in 1863. 
A year later, the territory had become Democratic and seces- 
sionist Owing, according to some historians, to the influx of 
the “left wing of Price’s Army.” A pioneer writing his 
reminiscences said these Missourians came ‘with ox-whip 
in one hand and the ballot in the other; and by frequent 
and persistent voting soon changed the complexion of things 
political.’” The greater number of these Missourians were 
only seeking peace and homes. Their misfortune was the 
fact that the lawless element of the territory was Democratic 
and this element had preceded the Missourians into the 
territory. 

Available references have not produced extensive in- 
formation concerning Missourians in Idaho. The list below 
comprises nineteen native Missourians and three adopted 
Missourians who have been mentioned by historians and who 
have not been discussed elsewhere.” 

The biographies of four native Missourians who are now 
residents of Idaho have been published in Who’s Who in 
America (Volumes XIX and XX). This distinguished group 
includes a governor, a United States senator, a United States 
district attorney, and a geologist.” 


(To be continued.) 


RED-LETTER BOOKS RELATING TO MISSOURI 


Personal Recollections of Many Prominent People Whom 
I Have Known, and of Events—Especially of Those Relating to 
the History of St. Louis—During the First Half of the Present 


16Native Missourians: Parry Douglas Atkinson, Gilbert L. Bixby, Mrs. 
Thomas C. Galloway, Mrs. E. B. Tage, Mrs. Anna B. Clews Gess, Mrs. Eleanor 
8. Glenn, Willis Groom, J. A. Hughes, Jonathan Keeney, Mrs. Eliza Jenkins, 
Mrs. Mary Coats Loveridge, Elbert Lusk, Judge W. H. Manion, Robert Mab- 
ley, B. F. Morris, William E. McCulloch, Mrs. Peter J. Pefley, Mrs. Josephine 
Rein, John T. Riggins. Other Missourians: Harry R. Chatham, Albert and 
Henry Jones. 

Henry Heitfield, ex-senator; Francis Baker Laney, geologist; Charles C. 
Moore, ex-governor; Roy Everett Ray, United States attorney for the District 
of Idaho (1925-33). 
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Century. By John Ffletcher] Darby. Published by Sub- 
scription. (St. Louis, G. I. Jones and Company, 1880. 
480 p.) 

When John F. Darby published his Personal Recollections 
he was full of years and honors. 

Born in Person county, North Carolina, December 10, 
1803, he was seventy-seven years old at the time the book 
came from its St. Louis publishers in 1880. He had been an 
alderman of St. Louis in 1834 and from 1835 to 1841, he had 
been mayor of the growing river town, already the chief 
trading center along the Father of Waters. He had sat in 
the Missouri senate in 1838. From March 4, 1851 to March 3, 
1853, he was a member of the thirty-second Congress as a 
Whig from St. Louis. 

John F. Darby wrote his recollections not only as a 
revered public servant but also as a man widely respected in 
his profession, the law, and in business. He had had a public, 
school education in North Carolina to the age of fifteen, 
when he removed with his parents to a 600-acre farm on 
Bonhomme creek in St. Louis county. During the next seven 
years he had worked hard as a farm youth by day and fre- 
quently had spent his evenings toiling over Latin grammar 
and vocabulary. When he was twenty-three he had gone to 
Frankfort, Kentucky, to study in the law office of John J. 
Crittenden, often doing copying to support himself meanwhile. 

St. Louis, however, had made a favorable impression on 
the young North Carolinian and so he had returned in a year 
to begin the practice of law there in 1827. The writer of 
the sketch of Darby in Hyde’s and Conard’s Encyclopedia 
of the History of St. Louis says that he was ‘‘a young man of 
affable manners and proper address and an effective leader, 
and was successful from the beginning.”” In a short time he 
had become one of the prominent members of the legal com- 
munity. When he retired from Congress he went into bank- 
ing; his firms—first Darby and Poulterer, and later, Darby, 
Barkdale and Company—were among the outstanding bank- 
ing houses of the Mississippi Valley. 

But the writer of Personal Recollections was more than 
an official and a business man. If he was not a prophet, 
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he was at least a man of long vision. He saw St. Louis not 
only as it was but as it might be. And so he was an early 
supporter of the movement for a railroad west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The first railroad convention in Missouri was held 
in St. Louis at his suggestion in 1836, during his first year in 
the mayor’s office. He regarded the Mississippi as a natural 
avenue of commerce, but one which needed man’s improve- 
ments; the first dikes on the Illinois side at St. Louis to protect 
the city’s levee and shipping facilities were built at his in- 
sistence. He did not forsee the Memorial Plaza with its 
great public buildings a half a century after his death, but 
he did provide the moving force for the purchase of a square 
for a city hall during his years as mayor. 

As a member of the bar he recognized the need for an 
adequate collection of legal books; he was one of the founders 
of the St. Louis Law Library which was to take its place 
among the city’s most venerable institutions. His home 
was presided over by a charming wife, the granddaughter 
of Francois Vallé, commandant at Ste. Genevieve, and a 
member of one of the early French families. When he died, 
near Pendleton Station in Warren county, May 11, 1882 
(two years after the appearance of his hook) and was buried 
in Calvary Cemetery, St. Louis, one of the most substantial, 
most constructive citizens of St. Louis during its first century 
had rounded out a long career of good purposes and good uses. 

Hyde and Conard speak of Personal Recollections as a 
book ‘‘whose charm of style and bits of personal biography 
give it great local interest and value.’’ This characteriza- 
tion is fully justified. The reminiscences begin with the 
removal in 1818 of the Darby family overland by covered 
wagon drawn by a five horse team, and an old-fashioned gig 
in which the young John Darby’s mother rode. The party 
included ‘‘quite a stock of Negroes’’ and “‘a goodly number of 
cattle, hogs, and sheep which were driven on foot from Ken- 
tucky.” 

That was the year Illinois was admitted to the Union 
and three years before the admission of Missouri and yet 
“even then,” Darby wrote, ‘‘the town of St. Louis had a strik- 
ing and imposing appearance when viewed from the opposite 
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shore.” Looking back on that red-letter day, he remembered 
the current as strong and the waters seemingly ‘‘boiling up 
from the bottom and in places turbid and muddy.” The 
small keelboat ferry, he recalled, as managed entirely by 
Frenchmen, whose “strange habiliments, manner, and jab- 
bering. ...had a new and striking effect upon myself and the 
other children, coming as we did from the plantation in the 
Southern country.” 

The next two pages describe the hazardous business of 
getting the wagon across the river and the subsequent cross- 
ings, three days being required all told to get the Darby 
family, effects, and live stock from Illinoistown, as the small 
forerunner of East St. Louis was called, to the Missouri side. 
Total ferriage costs were about fifty dollars. 

The domination of St. Louis by the French impressed 
the boy John Darby. Two-thirds of the 2,000 inhabitants 
were French and the French language prevailed in the streets. 
It was the common mode of speech to Negroes, horses, dogs, 
and oxen, all of which “understood perfectly,” he wrote. 
On every hand differences in methods of the French and 
seaboard Americans stood out. Darby remembered some 
fifty years later: 

The harness on their little Canadian horses was of the most primitive 
character, and patched together in the most rude and unworkmanlike 
manner with leather straps and buckskin thongs. Their carts were the 
rudest specimens of workmanship: large shafts, with wooden felloes 
with no iron tire on them. One great objection to the innovation of the 
Americans, some years afterwards, when the Americans began to pave the 


streets, was that the Americans put rocks in the streets and “broke their 
wooden cart-wheels.”’ 


The book is notable for its descriptions of the visits 
of distinguished personages, such as Lafayette, Daniel Webster, 
and Henry Clay to St. Louis, and for its personal insight 
into outstanding events and prominent persons of the city and 
State. A few random characterizations will indicate the rich- 
ness of John Darby’s recollections: 


Of Robert E. Lee, who came to St. Louis in 1837 to 
improve the harbor, and whom Darby knew during his stay 
of almost two years, he says: 
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I saw him almost daily; he worked most indefatigably in that quiet, 
unobtrusive manner and with the modesty characteristic of the man. 
He went in person with the hands every morning about sunrise, and worked 
day by day in the hot, broiling sun, . . . He shared the hard task and 
common fare and rations furnished to the common laborers.... He 
maintained and preserved under all circumstances his dignity and gentle- 
manly bearing, winning and commanding the esteem, regard, and respect 
of every one under him.... 

By his rich gift of genius and scientific knowledge, Lieut. Lee brought 
the Father of Waters under control. 


Of Thomas F. Riddick and his efforts in obtaining the 
congressional land grant for the St. Louis public schools, 
Darby says: 


....It [the movement for the grant] did not originate in Congress, 
but emanated from and was started by Thomas F. Riddick, of St. Louis. 
He was the man who first conceived the idea of having this valuable grant 
made to the public schools and took steps to have it done. He it was 
who planned, labored for, and carried out the project... . 

It was my good fortune to have known Col. Riddick intimately and 
well. I have visited his house; have shared his generous hospitality; 
and have enjoyed his friendship.... When embarked in any measure, 
he was one of the most enthusiastic men that ever lived. 


He says of Captain Isaiah Sellers, Mississippi river 
pilot and the original ‘‘Mark Twain’”’: 


As a steamboat captain on the Western rivers and waters, particularly 
on the Mississippi, Capt. Isaiah Sellers never had his equal and certainly 
he never had his superior in this particular vocation. During the nearly 
forty years that Capt. Sellers was engaged in navigating the Western rivers 
he never sank a boat, never wrecked a vessel, and never ran his boat into 
and sunk another steamboat. It used to be said by the steamboatmen 
that ‘‘he had the channel of the Mississippi river by heart”’. . . . 

....He was a fine-looking man, modest and unobtrusive, and pos- 
sessed none of those bombastic characteristics with which his character is 
attempted to be clothed by the author of the “Gilded Age.” Capt. 
Seller’s character and reputation were such, that all Mississippi pilots 
boasted of him, and were as proud of him as printers were of Dr. Franklin. 


Of Edward Bates, Missouri congressman and attorney- 
general in Lincoln’s cabinet, Darby says: 


His gentle manners and pleasing address, and happy, friendly greet- 
ing, made him a favorite with everybody;...... 
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I have often stood by Mr. Bates and seen him harangue and control 
the multitude, and win the applause and plaudits of the crowd even 
when the majority were against him.... Although always in a popular 
minority during the days of the unbounded enthusiasm of Jacksonism, 
he did more to shape and control public affairs than any other man in 
Missouri, being the acknowledged head and leader of the Whig party in 
the State. 


Many of the incidents related bring smiles to the reader’s 
face. Among these is the account of the visit of Henry 
Clay and the soiree and dance in his honor at the Planters’ 
House. Clay and Darby went to the ballroom where they 
found but a few persons assembled, as the hour was early. 
While Darby “engaged in talking to some ladies,”” Clay walked 
out. As the evening progressed “‘the good ladies of St. Louis” 
came out in such numbers that there was a “perfect jam.” 
But no Henry Clay. Darby and Henry S. Geyer were ap- 
pointed to hunt out the distinguished visitor and prevail 
on him to return. When they found Clay and told him their 
mission, Clay replied: ‘Well, I don’t care very much about 
it.” He yielded to persuasion, however, and was soon in 
the thick of the ballroom crowd, “full of life and fun.” 

Other prominent persons who come into the recollections 
include: General William H. Ashley, John Jacob Astor, 
Thomas Hart Benton, Sidney Breese, Thomas Biddle, Captain 
Joseph Conway, Father De Smet, Isabelle De Mun, Archibald 
Gamble, General Charles Gratiot, Abraham Lincoln, J. B. 
C. Lucas, John O’Fallon, Bryan Mullanphy, Spencer Pettis, 
Wilson Primm, Daniel Ralls, Bishop Rosati, Henry Shaw, 
and Patrick Walsh. 

Physically, Darby’s Recollections was a well-made book, 
bound in dark green cloth with the title and writer’s name 
embossed in gold letters. After more than a half century 
many copies are well preserved today. 

That the book was well received in the community, 
by the press and by individuals, is, of course, not in any 
way surprising. One of the shapers of St. Louis had set down 
out of his fine mind a treasure of “personal recollections,” 
and in the doing he had added permanently to the literature 
of the Mississippi Valley.—Contributed by Irving Dilliard, 
Editorial Department, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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MISSOURI MINIATURES 


MAREK TWAIN 


Missouri's greatest writer and perhaps her greatest native 
son was Samuel Langhorne Clemens, who achieved world- 
wide renown as a novelist and humorist under the name of 
“Mark Twain.”” Samuel Clemens, with James B. Eads and 
Daniel Boone, now represents Missouri in the Hall of Fame 
for Great Americans at New York University. Here a bust 
and tablet have been erected in honor of each of seventy- 
two of the nation’s most distinguished individuals. 


Mark Twain was born on November 30, 1835, in the 
little northeast Missouri town of Florida, Monroe county. 
His parents, of good Virginia-Kentucky stock, had migrated 
to the west from Tennessee, where they had owned some 
land. The Clemens family did not live in Florida long, how- 
ever; when Sam Clemens was about four years old they moved 
to Hannibal, a thriving Mississippi river town that was to 
have much influence on Mark Twain’s later writings, and 
where he received his schooling. 


The father, a lawyer and justice of the peace, died in 
March, 1847, when his son Samuel was eleven years old, and 
to help support the family the children went to work. Young 
Sam was apprenticed to a printer named Joseph Ament, 
who bought out the Hannibal Gazette and combined it with 
his own paper, the Courier, brought from Palmyra. 


A favorite story told about Mark Twain is that not long 
after he had begun to work as a printer’s apprentice, he was 
walking through Hannibal one day when a leaf from a biog- 
raphy of Joan of Arc blew in front of him. He picked it up, 
became interested, and embarked on a career of reading 
that was to furnish him inspiration many years afterward. 
John Clemens, the boy’s father, however, held an important 
position in the Hannibal Library Institute, and other members 
of the family seemed to be interested in reading, so it is 
possible that they, as well as the favorable cultural environ- 
ment of the Hannibal-Palmyra area, may have influenced 
young Sam Clemens. 
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Mark Twain’s older brother, Orion Clemens, had been 
apprenticed in the office of a Hannibal newspaper, and it 
had seemingly been his ambition to own a newspaper himself. 
He worked in St. Louis for a time, and shortly after his return 
started his own weekly, the Western Union. A few months 
later, in the spring of 1851, he purchased the Hannibal Weekly 
Dollar Journal, combining the papers as the Hannibal Journal 
and Western Union. Later it became simply the Journal. 
Sam Clemens possibly worked on the earliest paper, and he 
certainly worked on the Journal with his brother, where he 
received the dignified title of ‘Assistant Editor.” In May, 
1853, after the paper had begun to put out daily issues, the 
boy had a column of his own. 

Mark Twain gained his first experience in editing a news- 
paper here, for during the two times Orion was out of town 
the boy put out the paper himself. He did a good deal of 
writing designed to ‘pep up” these editions and in so doing 
practically brought on a newspaper feud in Hannibal. His 
brother, on his return, did his best to straighten things out, 
and put Sam back to setting type. The paper then made a 
return toward Orion’s more conservative style. The earliest 
printed piece of work known to be Mark Twain’s, besides 
the newspaper columns, was a brief story, “The Dandy 
Frightening the Squatter,”’ published in 1852 in the Boston 
Carpet Bag over the initials S.L.C. 

At eighteen Mark Twain left Hannibal to work as a jour- 
neyman printer, stopping at St. Louis for a time, then New 
York, Philadelphia, and finally back to Keokuk, Iowa, where 
Orion had bought a paper. He could not stay in one place 
very long, however, and one day, while on his way to New 
Orleans, he met Horace Bixby, a river pilot, and persuaded 
him to teach him the tricks of river piloting. In a year and 
a half Mark Twain was a licensed pilot and stayed on the 
river for two years. Many of the experiences narrated later 
in his book, Life on the Mississippi, were acquired in these 
years. 

When the Civil war destroyed the river trade Mark Twain 
and some of his friends decided to enlist on the pro-Southern 
side. A series of disheartening experiences discouraged them, 
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however, and Mark Twain went back to Keokuk to join his 
brother, who had meantime been appointed secretary to the 
territorial governor of Nevada. Taking Mark Twain with 
him as his secretary, the two went west. 

Mark Twain worked at mining for a time, then worked 
on a newspaper in Virginia City, Nevada. He became a 
friend of Artemus Ward, who encouraged him in his writing, 
and later, when he went to California, he met another great 
writer of the period, Bret Harte. 

In Nevada, he used for the first time the name “Mark 
Twain.”” It had been previously used by an old steamboat 
captain, and when Sam Clemens heard of his death he took 
over the name. It was a river term which the leadsman 
called, signifying two fathoms or twelve feet of water. 

In California Mark Twain wrote his first successful story, 
the Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County, and gave 
his first lecture. He was also sent to the Sandwich Islands 
as a sort of roving correspondent. Later, his experiences in 
the West were gathered into the book entitled Roughing It. 

He went to New York in 1867 and gave a lecture in that 
city, making a great success. He soon left on an excursion 
boat for a trip that was to furnish material for Innocents 
Abroad. While on this excursion he met Charlie Langdon, 
brother of Olivia Langdon, who became Mark Twain’s wife, 
and it was through this acquaintance that he met her. Mrs. 
Clemens played an important but inconspicuous part in her 
husband’s literary work, editing his manuscripts and offering 
her own criticism of his work. 

After working at writing for a Buffalo newspaper and 
for a New York magazine for a time, Mark Twain went back 
to lecturing, both in America and abroad. His first books 
appeared soon, Innocents Abroad, which made him nationally 
famous, and then Roughing It, and The Gilded Age, the latter 
written in collaboration with Charles Dudley Warner. In 
1876 he published The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, which por- 
trays his boyhood in Hannibal, Missouri. This book, and 
Huckleberry Finn, which appeared in 1884, are not considered 
strictly autobiographical, but in them are featured many 
of the events and scenes of early Hannibal, and the counter- 
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parts of some of the characters are to be found in Mark 
Twain’s boyhood playmates. Indeed, Tom Sawyer has many 
of the characteristics of the author himself. 

In 1878 Mark Twain went to Europe and wrote of his 
experiences on a walking tour in The Tramp Abroad, which 
appeared in 1880. The Prince and the Pauper was published 
two years later, then Life on the Mississippi, and A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur's Court. 

Mark Twain had meantime become involved in some 
bad investments, including a partnership in a publishing com- 
pany which went bankrupt, and in 1894 he was forced to settle 
his debts at fifty cents on the dollar. 

The family moved abroad where they could live more 
cheaply, and Mark Twain lectured on a trip around the 
world. Before his return from this trip his oldest daughter, 
Susy Clemens, died. 

The books Tom Sawyer Abroad and Pudd’nhead Wilson 
appeared about this period. After Susy’s death the family 
lived in England, where Clemens began Personal Recollections 
of Joan of Arc, his favorite of all his books, and what he con- 
sidered his best. In 1898 he paid off his creditors completely. 

Mrs. Clemens died in Florence, Italy, in 1903, and five 
years later the youngest daughter, Jean, died. For some time 
after her death Mark Twain lived in Bermuda with friends. 
He returned to Connecticut, however, and there he died, on 
April 21, 1910. He was buried in Elmira, New York. 

Besides those books already mentioned, Mark Twain 
wrote The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg, The Mysterious 
Stranger, What Is Man?, his Autobiography, and many other 
stories. He gained his greatest fame as a humorist, although 
he was an artist who wrote books showing profound thought 
and emotion as well. He excelled in a sort of humorous 
autobiography, however, and throughout both his speeches 
and books is found the spirit and adventures of Mark Twain 
himself, loved by all the world as the greatest of American 
humorists. 

One of the outstanding tributes of his work is its lasting 
popularity, for his books still rank among the best selling 
books of the day. Investigations have shown that they are 
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read with enjoyment by old and young, rich and poor, for 
Mark Twain’s works cut through class lines and provide 
pleasure for all. Scholars are increasingly recognizing the 
greatness of his writing. Many studies of the great humorist 
have been written, he is a favorite subject for master’s theses 
and bibliographies, and even a study of his vocabulary was 
made as a doctor’s dissertation. Groups of individuals all 
over the world have formed Mark Twain societies. Special 
collections of his books have been made by individuals and 
libraries, and these have, through their completeness and 
comprehensiveness, become valuable. One of the most 
complete of these is owned by the State Historical Society of 
Missouri. 

In 1925, when the State of Missouri took over a 100-acre 
tract of land near Florida as a State park named in honor 
of Mark Twain, the house in Florida purchased and given 
by M. A. Violette as the birthplace of the great writer was 
placed in the park. Also in tribute to his birthplace, the 
State of Missouri in 1913 erected in the center of the town 
square a granite shaft surmounted by a bust of Mark Twain. 

Hannibal, Missouri, where he spent his youth and of 
which he wrote more in his books, has become practically 
the Mark Twain center of the world. His boyhood home 
was purchased and restored by Mr. and Mrs. George A. 
Mahan and presented to the city of Hannibal, which has 
opened it to the public. Adjoining the home a museum 
has been built, where mementoes of Mark Twain are pre- 
served. A large bronze statute of the author has been 
erected by the State in Hannibal’s Riverview Park, on a 
high cliff which overlooks the Mississippi river that he loved. 
A bronze statute of Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn, also donated 
by Mr. and Mrs. Mahan and their son, Dulany Mahan, 
has been erected at the foot of Cardiff Hill, which Mark 
Twain made famous, while all through the city of Hannibal 
are markers which point out to the traveler interesting spots 
in the city of Mark Twain’s boyhood. On the centennial 
anniversary of his birth a great beacon light on Cardiff Hill 
was dedicated in his honor, at a celebration which was par- 
ticipated in throughout the State and nation. The cave 
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made famous in Tom Sawyer is now known as “Mark Twain's 
Cave,” and is visited annually by many who have read and 
loved the author’s works. 


[The authorized biography of Mark Twain was written by Albert 
Bigelow Paine and was published in three volumes in 1912. Mr. Paine 
also wrote a one-volume biography, The Boys’ Life of Mark Twain (1916), 
and A Short Life of Mark Twain (1920). Othersourcesare: Mark Twain, 
Son of Missouri (1934), by M. M. Brashear; My Father: Mark Twain 
(1931), by Clara Clemens; Missouri’s Hall of Fame (1918), by Floyd C. 
Shoemaker; the Dictionary of American Biography (1929), Vol. IV; ‘Mark 
Twain, Missouri’s Most Widely Read Author,”’ by Floyd C. Shoemaker, 
in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 29, No. 3 (April, 1935), pp. 165-168; 
“The Mark Twain Centennial, 1835-1935,’’ by Roy T. King, in Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. 29, No. 3 (April, 1935), pp. 169-174; the Hannibal 
Courier-Post: Mark Twain Edition, March 6, 1935; and Mark Twain 
scrapbooks and clippings in the State Historical Society’s Mark Twain 
Collection.] 


COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES IN MISSOURI 


The collection and preservation of historical records in 
Missouri is a task which should enlist every local community 
if Missourians are to know and to understand the State in 
which they live. The State Historical Society of Missouri, 
organized in 1898, has made prodigious progress in acquiring 
a priceless collection of newspaper and magazine files, docu- 
ments, manuscripts, and rare books, all pertaining to the 
growth and history of Missouri. The Society has sought to 
foster a historical consciousness among Missourians and 
has achieved the highest rank in individual memberships 
among state historical societies. 

In addition to the State Historical Society of Missouri, 
there are several historical societies in Missouri which are 
statewide or regional in membership and purpose. These 
societies are the Missouri Historical Society, the Concordia 
Historical Institute, the Missouri Baptist Historical Society, 
and the St. Louis Catholic Historical Society (now inactive). 
Foremost among these is the Missouri Historical Society 
in St. Louis, which has won a position of statewide and 
national importance and which leads in membership with 
485 members. The Concordia Historical Institute, located 
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in St. Louis, has a membership of 231 and is the largest 
historical society among religious groups in the State. The 
primary purpose of the Concordia Historical Institute is to 
collect material concerning the history of the Lutheran 
Church in Missouri and it is generally interested in the 
history of the Lutheran Church throughout the United 
States. The Missouri Baptist Historical Society, organized 
October 24, 1885, has acquired a valuable collection which 
is housed on the lower floor of the William Jewell College 
library at Liberty. Although regional in purpose, the Mis- 
souri Valley Historical Society in Kansas City has largely 
confined its interests to the Kansas City area. After some 
years of inactivity, during which its collections were in 
storage, this society has recently become active. 
Notwithstanding the existence and accomplishments 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri, the Missouri 
Historical Society, and other societies of statewide character, 
there is still a need for organizations which are more local 
and which can concentrate on the collection, sifting, and 
compiling of local historical data. To this end, sixteen 
county historical societies are now actively engaged in the 
collection and dissemination of local history. In the course 
of the years other county historical societies have organized 
and then disintegrated. In addition to the seventeen county 
societies now active, there are two (the Boone and Greene 
county historical societies) which have not dissolved, but 
which are at present inactive. An organization known as 
the Federation of Southeast Missouri County Historical 
Societies is seeking to enlist the interest of the counties in 
the historically rich area of southeast Missouri. The federa- 
tion has worked particularly in the counties of Iron, Ste. 
Genevieve, Perry, Cape Girardeau, Stoddard, and Madison. 
The seventeen county societies now active in the State 
include eighteen counties, as Cooper and Howard counties 
have formed a joint society. The remaining county societies 
are those of Adair, Audrain, Cape Girardeau, Clay, Johnson, 
Laclede, Lafayette, Lewis, Madison, Perry, Phelps, St. 
Charles, St. Louis, Saline, Texas, and Vernon counties. 
The most recently formed societies are those of Audrain, 
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Lewis, Texas, Laclede, St. Louis, and Madison counties. 
Eleven of these societies have been organized within the 
last three years. In addition to these, a Mercer County 
Historical Society has recently been organized. The present 
officers of this society are native sons of Mercer county, 
but all of them live in other counties or states. 

The Perry County Historical Society has restricted 
its functions to the twofold purpose of preserving the log 
structure which was the first Lutheran college building 
within the Missouri Synod (now standing on the property 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church at Altenburg), and 
the collection of articles and documents relating to the history 
of the Lutheran Church in Perry county. 

The fact that sixty per cent of the existing active societies 
have been established since 1936 seems to indicate an awakened 
and accelerated interest in Missouri history. Although at 
the present date complete membership statistics of these 
county historical societies are not available, eight counties 
alone have enlisted more than one thousand members. The 
Howard-Cooper County Historical Society is largest, with 
a membership of 358, and the Saline County Historical 
Society is next in size with 285 members. 

An examination of the constitutions of these seventeen 
societies may provide criteria which can be followed by 
historical societies which may be formed in the remaining 
Missouri counties. The constitutions are similar, yet they 
vary, of course, to meet local preferences and needs. The 
simplest constitution, without doubt, is the most adaptable. 
In general, the constitutions are composed of seven or eight 
articles dealing with purpose, membership, officers, com- 
mittees, duties of officers and committees, quorum, and 
amendment. The by-laws usually deal with meetings and 
dues. 

Objectives may be few or numerous; in any case, a 
society will declare its purpose to collect, preserve, and dis- 
seminate historical information relating particularly to the 
history of the county. Specific objectives will vary according 
to local facilities and “needs. One county (Saline) states 
the objects of its society thus: 
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To stimulate and encourage the study of the history of this 

county, its towns and subdivisions. 

2. To collect, preserve and disseminate historical information, 
particularly that relating to the history of Saline county. 

3. To locate and mark historic spots and to preserve and mark 
graves and historic buildings. 

4. To do honor to those patriotic men and women who secured the 
admission of this State into the Union, and to those sturdy 
pioneers of this county who braved the hardships to lay the 
foundation of our present prosperity and happiness. 

5. To participate and cooperate in Centennial or other celebrations 
and commemorations in this county and State. 

6. To accept the invitation extended by the State Historical Society 

of Missouri to become an Auxiliary member of that Society and, 

through a delegate or by correspondence, make an annual report 
to that Society of the work of this Society. 


The Cape Girardeau County Historical Society ex- 
presses its intention to preserve “‘letters, diaries, papers, 
periodicals, and all other data affecting or concerning the 
early settlements and people of Cape Girardeau county and 
procuring a place of safety or deposit where all historical 
articles may be preserved and kept intact for future genera- 
tions.” The Lexington Public Library and Historical Asso- 
ciation, which is more than a county society, has established 
a public library, museum, and meeting place for civic, his- 
torical, patriotic, and other organizations. The Phelps 
county organization not only desires to provide a museum 
but is endeavoring to “preserve and suitably mark the points 
of historic interest within and about the county,” and to 
see that ‘‘appropriate historical records of Phelps county 
find an appropriate place in the libraries and museums of 
the State of Missouri.” Each society affiliates and maintains 
cooperation with the State Historical Society of Missouri 
and some constitutions make that statement as an object 
of the local society. 

Various projects may be undertaken in gathering and 
disseminating historical information. The St. Charles County 
Historical Society has sponsored the compilation of histories 
of the county school districts. The Clay County Historical 
Society and a number of other county societies have pro- 
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moted historical essay contests among the children of the 
elementary and high schools of the counties. The Howard- 
Cooper society publishes a weekly article in the newspapers 
of the two counties dealing with subjects of local historical 
interest. All societies are concerned with the search for 
historical records: diaries, manuscripts, newspapers, wills, 
letters written by public men, deeds, account books, manu- 
script genealogies, local histories, court records, maps, road 
and railroad surveys, town plats, county and town publica- 
tions, county records, copies of speeches, local campaign 
literature, political scrapbooks, etc. Such collections should 
be placed in one central fireproof depository in each county. 
Possibly a historical library could be established and a museum 
might be developed in connection with or independent of the 
local public library. 

Photographs and paintings of outstanding citizens could 
be collected and the pictures displayed on the walls of court 
houses, city halls, museums, and public libraries. Phelps 
county is collecting an invaluable photographic and docu- 
mentary exhibit and is planning a community family portrait 
and genealogical album. Battlefields, first industrial sites, 
such as salt springs, lead mines, water mills, lumber and 
grist mills, and covered bridges, could be marked with appro- 
priate markers. 

The press is an effective agent for developing historical- 
mindedness in the people of a community and may be used 
to encourage citizens to participate in the collection of his- 
torical material. Moreover, the press and public spirited 
citizens may sponsor the study of local and State history 
in the schools. 

The policies of existing societies vary in regard to the 
requirements for membership. Some societies require mem- 
bership in the State Historical Society of Missouri as a pre- 
requisite for membership in the local society. Some societies 
do not insist upon double membership, yet cooperate with 
the State society. The State Historical Society profits 
by the provisions which increase its membership, yet it is 
only fair to state that a local society can probably acquire 
a larger membership simply by providing that any persons 
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may become members upon the payment of the annual local 
dues in advance. 

The remaining items in constitutions and by-laws can 
easily be adjusted to local conditions. The officers of a 
local society are generally a president, a vice-president, 
a secretary-treasurer, and an executive committee. The 
appointment of committees is a matter of local concern, 
determined by the specific objectives of the society. Business 
is expedited if a quorum consists of those “members who 
shall assemble at a time and place which shall have been 
designated by written call or published notice some time in 
advance.”” Dues of not more than fifty cents seem to induce 
larger memberships. Annual meetings are provided for by 
all the existing societies, and some provide for more. Greater 
interest can be sustained, perhaps, by semi-annual, quarterly, 
or bi-monthly meetings. 

The nature of the programs at the society meetings 
influences the success of the society. Speakers of more 
than local importance can be obtained for annual meetings 
and possibly for other meetings. Museum displays may 
be arranged to feature some specific group of articles at a 
given time. Slides made from photograph collections may 
furnish illustrations for lectures, as one society has already 
discovered. Probably the best device to insure sustained 
interest is a social hour during which light refreshments 
may be served and for which no charge is made. Music 
has a place in historical society activities and may be used 
to enliven the programs and social hour. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect the formation of a local 
historical society in each county of Missouri. Therefore, 
it is suggested that one or more counties might combine on 
some such basis as regionalism, economic interests, period 
of settlement, character of population, etc., and form his- 
torical societies embracing several counties. In this modern 
day of combination among the units of local government, 
such unification would be justifiable and most advantageous. 
The State Historical Society of Missouri is ready to assist 
and cooperate with any attempt to collect and preserve 
local records of historical importance. 
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BLIND BOONE AND JOHN LANGE, JR. 


BY NORTH TODD GENTRY 


John W. Boone, known as ‘“‘Blind Boone,”’ was a musical 
wonder, although he never saw a piano or a piece of music. 
He was born in Warrensburg, Missouri, in 1864, and at the 
age of two years lost his sight as a result of illness. He 
was brought to Columbia in 1880 at the age of sixteen. That 
year “Blind Tom,” a noted Negro pianist, gave a concert 
in Garth hall, later known as the Haden opera house. His 
manager invited persons in the audience to come to the stage 
and play for Tom to imitate. ‘Blind John,” as Boone was 
then called, came forward and surprised every one by play- 
ing a difficult number. This was the first public appearance 
of Columbia’s later famous Negro pianist. Then John gave 
a concert in the county courtroom of the old courthouse, 
amazing his Columbia friends with his musical ability. He 
then took the name of “Blind Boone,” and made a reputation 
as a pianist and composer. 


John Lange, Jr., also a Negro, was a son of John Lange, 
Sr., who came from New Orleans. He was the son of a 
Negro woman, but his father was a Frenchman. John Lange, 
Jr., was a teamster and did hauling for H. H. Banks, a clerk 
in S. B. Kirtley’s book and music store in Columbia. The 
blind Negro boy came to the Kirtley store and was given 
permission to play on a piano. Mr. Banks suggested to 
Lange that he act as manager and go with Boone to various 
cities and towns and give concerts. The two started out, 
not knowing where they were going. At first they were not 
successful financially, for Lange afterwards said that many 
times he and Boone slept all night on the floor of a station 
house, and had only one meal a day. 


A man in north Missouri near the Iowa line, who heard 
Boone play, became interested and furnished the money to 
pay for pictures of Boone and Lange. He also employed 
a man to go two weeks in advance and advertise Boone’s 
concerts. Immediately large crowds greeted them in every 
place. Boone and Lange traveled over most of the United 
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States and Canada and twice visited Europe. They each 
made a nice fortune. Boone engaged in the concert business 
for thirty-seven years; he carried a gold-headed cane and 
in cold weather wore a seal skin overcoat. At each concert, 
Lange invited persons to come to the stage and give a piano 
number for Boone to imitate. Many did so and Boone 
imitated them perfectly. Once a fiddler brought his fiddle 
to the stage and played; Boone imitated him on the piano, 
including the tunning of the fiddle. 


Boone composed several pieces for the piano, notably 
the ‘‘Marshfield Tornado,” in which he represented the wind 
and thunder as well as the rain of that storm. Boone was 
a boy when a tornado nearly destroyed the town of Marsh- 
field, Missouri, one Sunday. He was close enough to hear 
the noise, which he remembered and some years later put 
to music. In that piece he also represented Sunday school 
children singing a favorite hymn just before the storm. 
At his entertainments Boone showed a watch that he had, 
said to have cost one thousand dollars, which, when a button 
was pressed, would strike the hour and the minute. Boone 
had an unusual swinging motion of his body which he could 
not help and which no one could explain. He possessed 
a keen sense of hearing and had a wonderful memory. He 
could remember the voices of friends and promptly recognize 
them at home as well as away from home, never making a 
mistake. 


Boone erected and handsomely furnished the two-story 
residence in Columbia on Fourth street, just north of the 
Second Baptist church, where he kept a piano that cost 
sixteen hundred dollars. He spent one month in each year 
at his Columbia home trying to take a rest, but friends 
visited him day and night. Often he was invited to give 
concerts in various Boone county churches and schools. 
He was glad to give them, making the church or school a 
donation of the proceeds. 


Boone died on October 4, 1927, in Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri, while on his way to Hot Springs for his health. Lange, 
who died some years before in Kansas City, retained his 
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money until his death, but Boone suffered financial reverses 
and died poor. Boone, who entertained hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in various parts of the world, now sleeps in 
an unmarked grave in the Columbia cemetery. 


TOPICS IN MISSOURI HISTORY 


The past centennial year of 1939, which commemorated 
the foundation of the present public school system in Mis- 
souri and the establishment of the University of Missouri, 
stimulated the interest of Missourians in the educational, 
progress of the State. The following bibliography is offered 
as a guide to those who wish to study the history of educa- 
tion in Missouri and who desire a working basis for more 
exhaustive research. Lack of space makes it impossible to 
provide a completely comprehensive bibliography. The 
titles are limited to those which may be found in the library 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri. Although a 
large number of the references may be found in other libraries, 
many are available only in the library of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 


The chief primary sources on the history of education 
in Missouri have been included in the bibliography. It 
has been necessary, however, to omit some valuable docu- 
mentary material and photostatic copies of manuscript 
record books which are owned by the State Historical Society 
of Missouri. Certain publications of the State Department 
of Education, local publications, reports of local school 
boards, catalogues and bulletins of Missouri colleges, acad- 
emies, seminaries, State Teachers Colleges, and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri have been excluded. Any careful in- 
vestigation should include extensive research in Missouri 
newspapers, of which the Society has remarkably complete 
files. 


The list of secondary sources is too extensive to include 
in this issue of the Review. Therefore, the publication of 
a bibliography of secondary sources has been reserved for 
the April Review. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN MISSOURI. 
PRIMARY SOURCES. 


Laws of a Public and General Nature of the District of Louisiana, of the 
Territory of Louisiana, of the Territory of Missouri, and of the State of 
Missouri, Up to the Year 1824. Vol. I (Jefferson City, 1842). 

Laws of a Public and General Nature of the State of Missouri, Passed Be- 
tween the Years 1824 & 1836, Not Published in the Digest of 1825, Nor 
in the Digest of 1835. Vol. II (Jefferson City, 1842). 

Laws of the State of Missouri. 1st-60th General Assemblies, 1820-1939. 
80 vols. (St. Louis, Jefferson City, [etc.], 1820-1939). 

Revised Statutes of the State of Missourt. 1825-1929. 25 vols. (St. Louis, 
Jefferson City, 1825-1930). 

Missouri. General Assembly. Journal of the Senate. ist-60th General 
Assemblies, 1820-1939. 81 vols. (St. Louis, Jefferson City, [etc.], 
1820-1940). 

Missouri. General Assembly. Journal of the House of Representatives. 
ist-60th General Assemblies, 1820-1939. 84 vols. (St. Louis, Jefferson 
City, [etc.], 1820-1940). 

Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of the State of Missouri [1820- 
1929]. 12 vols. (Columbia, The State Historical Society of Missouri, 
1922-1930). 

Journal of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875. 2 vols. (Colum- 
bia, The State Historical Society of Missouri, 1920). 

Debates of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875. 5 vols. (Colum- 
bia, The State Historical Society of Missouri, 1930-1938). 

Journal and Debates of the Constitutional Convention of Missouri, 1st- 
266th Days, May 15, 1922-October 5, 1923. 17 vols. (Published in 
loose-leaf form. Collected and bound by the State Historical Society 
of Missouri). 

Missouri. Superintendent of Public Schools. Report, 1865-1938. 72 
vols. (Jefferson City, 1865-1937). [Reports of the State Superintend- 
ent of Schools from 1840 to 1864 are in the Appendices to the Journals 
of the House and Senate of the Missouri General Assembly.] 

Missouri. State Teachers Association. Proceedings and Addresses, 
41st-52nd Annual Sessions, 1902-1913. 12 vols. (n. p. [1902-1914]). 

Missouri. Department of Education. Bulletin, Vols. I-VII, 1926- 
1933 (Jefferson City, [1926-1933]). 

Missouri. Department of Education. Official Course of Study for Teachers 
Institutes, 1891-1902 (Jefferson City, 1891-1902). 

Missouri. Department of Education. Courses of Study for Junior and 
Senior High Schools, 1911-1935 (Jefferson City, 1911-1935). 

Missouri. Department of Education. Courses of Study for Elementary 
Schools, 1903-1937 (Jefferson City, 1903-1937). 

Missouri. State Survey Commission. A Preliminary Report of the Survey 
of the Public Schools of Missouri. A report made to the State Survey 

Commission (Jefferson City, 1929). 
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Missouri. State Survey Commission. Preliminary Report on Publicly 
Supported Higher Education in the State of Missouri. A report to the 
State Survey Commission (Jefferson City, 1929). 

Kansas City, Mo. Board of Education. Amnual Report, 1875-1878, 
1880-1910, 1912-1936. 60 vols. (Kansas City, 1875-1936). 

St. Joseph, Mo. Board of Education. Annual Report, 1864-1870, 1871- 
1874, 1875-1909. 33 vols. (St. Joseph, 1865-1906). 

St. Louis, Mo. Board of Education. Amnual Report, 1854-1937. 83 
vols. (St. Louis, 1854-1936). 

Sedalia, Mo. Board of Education. Annual Report, 1867-68, 1869-1871, 
1872-73, 1880-81, 1886-87, 1890-1892, 1893-94, 1895-96, 1897-98, 
1900-01, 1902-03, 1904-05, 1906-1912. 17 vols. (Sedalia, 1868-1912). 


DO YOU KNOW, OR DON’T YoU? 


That the first manual training high school in the United 
States was established by Washington University in St. 
Louis? This school, which formally opened in June, 1880, 
represents the earliest formulation of the idea of manual 
training in the secondary schools. 


—, 


That Missouri ranks ninth in the production of zinc 
among the twenty zinc-producing states of the Union? 


— 


That the unique trust fund of $20,000, established 
according to the will and a trust deed of Dr. John Sappington, 
the interest to be expended annually in educating the most 
necessitous poor children of Saline county, had grown to 
$80,000 in 1938 and that tuitions had been paid from the 
fund to the amount of $192,906.65? The fund was originally 
used to aid children in the common schools of the county, 
but is now more often used to assist students attending Mis- 
souri colleges and the University of Missouri. 


<, 


That Big Spring in Carter county is the largest spring 
in Missouri and one of the largest in the United States? 
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That the St. Louis Normal School employed the first 
woman principal of a normal school in the United States? 
Miss Anna Callendar Brackett assumed this position on 
January 5, 1863. She had been preceded by Miss Sarah M. 
Platt and Miss Ann J. Forsythe, who directed the school 
for a short time until the appointment of Miss Brackett was 
effected. 


“=, 


That Hernando De Soto did not enter Missouri during 
his famous expedition of discovery (1539-1542)? The United 
States De Soto Expedition Commission, created by Congress 
in 1935, has carefully examined all evidence with reference 
to the route followed by the expedition. According to the 
findings of the Commission, De Soto could have gone no 
farther north than the southern portion of Crowley’s Ridge 
in Arkansas. 


<n, 


That in circulation of daily newspapers per 1,000 popula- 
tion, Missouri ranked third among the states in a census 
taken in 1931? 


“om, 


That Ulysses S. Grant and William T. Sherman, the 
two outstanding Union generals of the Civil war, were one- 
time residents and business men in St. Louis, Missouri? 
Grant lived in St. Louis and its vicinity for about six years 
between 1854 and 1860. Sherman became a property owner 
as early as 1851, when he was stationed in St. Louis, and he 
was president of a street railway in St. Louis when the Civil 
war began. At later intervals during his life, Sherman made 
his home in St. Louis for brief periods. 


<<, 


That there are at present at least twelve streams named 
Bear Creek which rise in different Missouri counties? These 
counties are: Adair, Christian, Henry, Johnson, Laclede, 
Marion, Montgomery (three streams of this name), Polk, 
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St. Clair, and Scotland counties. Black bear had been 
numerous in the forests of early Missouri. The two bears 
which appear on the State seal of Missouri and these streams 
are reminders of the early years when black bear were numerous 
in the forests of Missouri. 


—, 


That William Henry Harrison, ninth president of the 
United States, was also a governor of the area which was to 
become Missouri? From October 1, 1804, to July 4, 1805, 
the District of Louisiana was under the jurisdiction of the 
governor and judges of the Territory of Indiana, and William 
Henry Harrison was governor of the Territory of Indiana 
during that period. 


<n, 


That contrary to general opinion, Jesse James did not 
commit the first train robbery in the United States? A 
train robbery in Indiana on October 6, 1866, antedates the 
first train robbery perpetrated by Jesse James in Iowa on 
July 21, 1873. 


<<, 


That Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens) was granted 
patents for three inventions during his life time? The 
first patent, No. 121,992, providing for an adjustable and 
detachable strap for “vests, pantaloons, or other garments 
requiring straps’’ was granted on December 19, 1871. A 
self-pasting scrapbook, his second and most profitable as 
well as best known invention, was patented in 1873. The 
patent to the third invention, a game chart or ‘‘game appa- 
ratus” to make it easy to remember historical dates, was not 
secured until 1885. 


‘—, 


That Missouri was under the control of seven lieutenant- 
governors during the period that Louisiana was in possession 
of the Spanish government? These governors were St. 
Ange (St. Ange de Bellerive), Don Pedro Piernas, Don 
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Francisco Cruzat (two terms), Don Fernando de Leyba, 
Don Manuel Perez, Don Zenon Trudeau, and Don Carlos 
Dehault Delassus. 








VERSE IN THE MISSOURI PIONEER PRESS 
TO HENRY CLAY, ESQ. 


At length 'tis done—the long contested point 
Not more affords occasion for alarm— 
MISSOURI now among confederate states 
Assumes her rank, so long witheld in vain— 
Supported thro’ the fierce & bitter strife, 

Which threatened sore the interest and peace 
Of that vast portion of the varied globe 

Where liberty and truth, and justice hold 
Undoubted sway; a pattern to thee, 

Her great protector, advocate and friend; 
Foremost against th’ embattled ranks of those 
By whose pretended fears and guilty hopes, 

The fiend of discord rear’d her snaky crest 

And gnash’d her fangs, as thirsting for her prey; 
Firm as a rock, and in thyself a host, 

Thou stood’st the guardian of the mighty cause, 
Where prejudice & spite together strove 

In strict alliance for the purpos’d end— 

But strove in vain—the magic of thy tongue 
Like the restless whirlwind’s rapid force, 

Or whispering zephyr, as the case might suit, 
In glowing words, or reason’s meeker strain, 
The troubled sea of faction hath control’d 

And to the raging waves hath said—be still. 
Tho’ list’ing Senates have enraptur’d hung 

In anxious expectation on thy words; 

Those dulcet tones by harmony inspir’d, 

Were ne’er pour’d forth upon a nobler theme; 
Nor gain’d a triumph worthier of THYSELF: 
But for the mighty shield thus interpos’d, 

How sad, how awful might have been the time, 
When rent in twain, the broken chain of states, 
No more should bind a nation wise and free, 
But lie in crumbling ruins, and proclaim 

The mournful hist’ry of intestine broils; 

Oh, may thy eloquence so chaste and pure, 
Long, long be present in thy country’s cause; 
But may kind Heav’n in mercy so ordain 
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That ne’er again our danger shall be such 

That in the well pois’d balance of debate, 

The doubtful eyes shall watch the trembling scale, 
In which a feather’s trivial weight when thrown, 
Would kick the beam, and dash us on a rock: 
Without a CLAY to ward the impending blow. 


A Missourian 


From the Franklin Missouri Intelligencer, April 30, 1821, quoted from the 
St. Charles Missourian. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
HISTORICAL FRAGMENTS 


One of the striking developments of the current genera- 
tion in America is the appearance of the many historical 
periodicals throughout the country. Publication of the 
first historical periodical in the United States was begun 
in the then youthful state of Iowa in 1863. This magazine, 
The Annals of Iowa, was still being issued in 1932, since 
which date we have lost sight of it. Today, it seems safe 
to say, more than one hundred historical magazines are 
being published in the United States. Many of them are 
the organs of state historical departments or state historical 
societies; many represent regional areas (e. g. The Southern 
Historical Review, The Mississippi Valley Review, etc.); 
still others represent special lines of activity—religion, busi- 
ness, military associations, etc. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, which is said to be the oldest corporation in existence, 
publishes The Beaver, an exceedingly valuable record of 
life in the great North Country. Many of the state and 
other regional magazines are conducted with a high degree 
of editorial and scholarly ability (e. g. Minnesota History, 
The Missouri Historical Review, The Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, The New Mexico Historial Review), 
although most, probably, suffer from a paucity of financial 
resources, thereby seriously limiting the achievements of 
the editors in charge of them.—From the Burton Historical 
Collection Leaflet, May, 1939. 


164 NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 
JUNE—NOVEMBER, 1939 


During the six months from June to November, 1939, 
inclusive, 164 applications for membership were received by 
the Society. The present total of annual members is 2420. 
The Society continues to hold first rank in membership 
among state historical societies in the United States. 
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Althen, Marian, Stockton 

Arcularius, Jane, St. Louis 

Atkinson, J. H., Fulton 

Ayers, Fern G., Reeds Spring 

Bates, Evelyn, Perry 

Bays, Robert, Caledonia 

Biles, Mrs. E. C., Belle 

Bland, Mrs. Wm. J., Kansas City 

Blasingame, Helen, Baxter 

Booker, Addie L., Malta Bend 

Boonville Public Library, Boonville 

Boren, Mary, Halfway 

Bowman, Wayne, Reeds Spring 

Burns, L. C., Helena, Montana 

Callaway, Mrs. Loe, Nevada 

Camp, Lenia, Savannah 

Carl, Eugene Hardy, Mt. Vernon 

Carter, Mrs. Nelson, Mexico 

Chaffin, W. L., Breckenridge 

Coleman, Irene, Aurora 

Comfort, F. H., Arcadia 

Conrath, Mrs. P. A., Webster 
Groves 

Cook, Ralph, Grove Spring 

Cook, Mrs. S. L., Golden City 

Cox, Beulah, Galena 

Craig, Mrs. Raymond, Nelson 

Dankers, Lloyd A., Oregon 

Dearing, Will B., Kirkwood 

DeWitt, Lee, Brown Springs 

Dickey, Lela, Paris 

Dickson, Mrs. Erna, Ellington 

Doggett, Ethel, Crane 

Dotson, Violet, Shell Knob 

Dreyer, Jorgen C., Kansas City 

Duroni, Chestina, Crane 

Duvall, Ruthe, Osceola 

Dyer, Bart, St. Louis 

Ellis, E. Roy, Cameron 

Emory, J. W., East Prairie 

Enyart, Mrs. Stella, Macon 

Epperly, Norma, Shell Knob 

Epperly, Wayne, Shell Knob 

Evans, John F., Richmond Heigits 

Fruin, Johanna, St. Louis 
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The 164 new members are: 








Gammon, Wm. J., Perry 

Geaslin, Bon, Washington, D. C. 

Gentges, B. T., Farmington 

Gillespie, John F., St. Louis 

Golden City Library, Golden City 

Green, Charles H., Jr., Osceola 

Haas, Edd J., Kansas City 

Hammond, Mrs. C. C., Mexico 

Happy Glen School, Defiance 

Harper, Henry Winston, Austin, 
Texas 

Harris, H. S., Troy 

Harris, Morran D., Bentonville 

Hauser, Mrs. Orville R., Richmond 

Hazen, Marian W., Grain Valley 

Henslee, Ola, Reeds Spring 

Herrell, Mrs. D. D., Excelsior 
Springs 

Higginsville Public Library, 
Higginsville 

Hockaday, Mrs. Weller J., Slater 

Holman, W. Haskell, Huntsville 

Hopkins, C. F., Marble Hill 

Horn, Mrs. Mattie Hedges, Canton 

Horton, Mrs. F. M., Flat River 

Hutchison, R. L., Jefferson City 

Ince, Corean, Galena 

Ingle, Truman L., Fulton 

James, Queen, LaGrange, Illinois 

Jameson, Boulware H., Fulton 

Johnson, Ella Mae, Maplewood 

Keating, Edgar J., Kansas City 

Kern, J. H., Kirkwood 

Kuhue, Mrs. A. A., Troy 

Landen, Frances Patton, Columbia 

Lander, Lola, Berryville, Arkansas 

Laughlin, Irvin, Linn 

Lester, Ruby, Columbia 

Lewis, B. R., Osceola 

Lowe, James L., Van Buren 

McClintic, Mrs. J. A., Perry 

McComas, A. R., Sturgeon 

McCracken, Mrs. S. R., Excelsior 
Springs 

McDaniel, J. P., Linn 

















MacKesson, Mrs. Virginia F., 
Lebanon 
McMellen, Mrs. Lynn H., Potosi 
McMurry, Claudia, Fayette 
Major, F. Lee, St. Louis 
Manning, Mrs. Chas. H., Kansas 
City 
Martin, Glen, Springfield 
Marx, John, Rich Hill 
Massey, William B., Bonne Terre 
Masterson, T. H., Kennett 
Matkin, E. H., Bonne Terre 
Maxwell, Howard, Mexico 
Meridan School, Foristell 
Miller, Bert, Grant City 
Moore, Tom R., Ozark 
Myers, Roy E., Joplin 
Nolin, Mrs. Bessie Lee, Linneus 
Norman, W. F., Nevada 
O’Hara, Edwin V., Kansas City 
Orear, Mrs. Josephine, Kansas City 
Packman, Victor, University City 
Pendleton, W. G., Boonville 
Pepper, Mattie, Windsor 
Plummer, Alice, Reeds Spring 
Pohlman, George, Macon 
Pond Fork School, Wentzville 
Powell, Clyde, Washington, D. C. 
Powers, Margaret, Paris 
Price, O. W., Kansas City 
Pumphrey, Frederic M., St. Joseph 
Putnam, H. W., Jr., Carthage 
Reagan, Franklin, St. Louis 
Remley, James L., St. Louis County 
Roberts, John A., Lancaster 
Robertson, Geo. L., Salisbury 
Rost, Lawrence, St. Louis 
St. Mary’s Junior College, O'Fallon 
Schaper, Randolph H., Washington 
Schulte, Francis P., Jefferson City 
Schuster, Olenthus, Thayer 
Selecman, Gertrude Louise, St. 
Joseph 
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Sells, V. A., Kansas City 
Shaw, Wm. J., Fayette 
Sherwood, A. J., Dexter 
Sikeston Public Library, Sikeston 
Simmons, Lucy, Kirksville 
Slater Public Schools, Slater 
Smith, Edgar E., Owensville 
Smith, Mrs. Maurita, Kemmerer, 
Wyoming 
Sobolewski, Erma, Vandalia 
Stafford, Maurice L., Guadalajara, 
Jalisco, Mexico 
Stayton, F. E., Appleton City 
Steelman, F. M., Bonne Terre 
Stemmons, Mrs. George, Boonville 
Sterner, James, Mexico 
Still, Fred M., Macon 
Strong, Chas. M., Macon 
Surkamp, Richard F., Wellston 
Suttle, Harry L., Springfield 
Tanner, Myra, Sikeston 
Tayman, T. B., Richland 
Thomas, Mrs. C. E., Mound City 
Thompson, Mrs. Fred A., Madison 
Thurston, M. F., Columbia 
Toler, H. L., Jr., St. Louis 
Townsend, James A., Eureka 
Trent, G. L., Lexington 
Trussell, Mrs. Wyllie Odell, Mar- 
shall 
Voorhis, E. D., Jefferson City 
Walker, Mrs. Della M., Eolia 
Warren, Mrs. Olive, Richland 
Welsh, J. L., Laclede 
Wetherald, George W., Jr., Windsor 
Wilkinson, Mrs. H. C., New Haven 
Withers, Webster, Kansas City 
Womack, L. B., Houston 
Wood, L. M., Monroe City 
Woods, Lon, Galena 
Woodring, Wiley, Mountain View 
Zimmerman, Orville, Washington, 
D.C. 
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MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING THE SOCIETY’S MEMBERSHIP 


The following members of the Society have been active 
during the last six months in increasing its membership as 


indicated : 
FIFTEEN NEW MEMBERS 
Patterson, Raymond H., Galena 
EIGHT NEW MEMBERS 
Wood, Vesta, Springfield 
FIVE NEW MEMBERS 
Nangle, John J., St. Louis 
FOUR NEW MEMBERS 
Thompson, Henry C., Bonne Terre 
THREE NEW MEMBERS 
Landen, Frances Patton, Columbia Simmons, Lucy, Kirksville 
TWO NEW MEMBERS 
Burgess, Mrs. C. H., Windsor Osborn, Mrs. D. R., Kansas City 
Davis, Lionel, Fayette Weston, Mrs. Jessie C., Troy 
Helm, Maud, New Haven Williams, B. R., Macon 
Jameson, W. Ed., Fulton Wright, Mrs. Lillian, Columbia 
Jones, Will A., Kennett Zevely, Wm. L., Linn 


Neff, O. W., Nevada 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Banta, Parks M., Arcadia Farley, Paul J., Grain Valley 
Bernard, Mrs. Paul M., Potosi Fishback, B. L., Perry 
Blanton, Harry C., Sikeston Forsythe, W. O., Lancaster 
Boogher, Lawrence, St. Louis Franklin, Ira R., Appleton City 
Boyd, Blanche, Owensville Gallagher, Norman B., Belle 
Bright, David, East Prairie Giesler, Mrs. Lucile, Salisbury 
Carter, Mrs. W. Lee, Marshall Goforth, Harold F., Richland 
Caywood, A. J., Laclede Goodson, John V., Macon 
Crowe, Hardin M., Dexter Goodwin, Cliff B., Marshall 
Dorsett, E. Lee, Webster Groves Graham, Mrs. Augusta H., Osceola 
Effrein, E. B., Farmington Hill, Nelson, Richmond 
Eubank, Mrs. Leroy B., Slater Honig, Louis, Kansas City 


Eubank, W. W., Madison Hubbard, Mrs. W. R., Arrow Rock 
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Johnson, Waldo P., Osceola Patterson, A. Z., Kansas City 
Kenower, J. T., Breckenridge Peters, Geo. L., Canton 
McLaughlin, C. L., Grant City Pigg, E. L., Jefferson City 
McPheeters, Emma, Mexico Shaner, Dolph, Joplin 
McReynolds, Allen, Carthage White, Ella, Caledonia 
Marsalek, John S., St. Louis Wigginton, H. J., Linneus 
May, Fred W., Lebanon Wiggs, W. S., Marble Hill 
Moffett, F. D., Sturgeon Williams, Roy D., Boonville 
Moll, Justus R., Jefferson City Witt, B. B., Cameron 


Oliver, E. A., Richland 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI COMPLETES CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


The centennial convocation on November 1, 1939, 
climaxed the year’s activities celebrating the 100th an- 
niversary of the founding of the University of Missouri. 
Dr. Jonas Viles, professor of history at the University, pre- 
sented the first copy of The University of Missouri; A Cen- 
tennial History to President Frederick A. Middlebush at 
the convocation. Dr. James B. Conant, president of Harvard 
University, and Dr. Robert G. Sproul, president of the 
University of California, who were attending the annual 
conference of the Association of American Universities 
in session at Columbia that week, delivered the convocation 
addresses. A centennial program, containing photographs 
of the presidents of the University and other interesting 
pictures of the institution’s history, was distributed. 

Citizens of Columbia and Boone county joined in the 
centennial celebration at the chamber of commerce banquet 
on November 2, 1939. President Middlebush discussed 
briefly the history of the University and E. Sydney Stephens 
spoke on the subject ‘Town and Gown—A Century of 
Relationship.” Judge N. T. Gentry closed the program 
with a roll call of the men and women who contributed to 
the fund which secured the site of the University for Columbia. 
J. M. Allton, president of the chamber of commerce, presided 
as toastmaster at the banquet. 

Alumni of the University participated in the centennial 
parade on the morning of November 4 and then gathered 
in Jesse Hall to hear Judge Kimbrough Stone of the United 
States court of appeals deliver the principal address. 
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MARSHALL, MISSOURI, COMMEMORATES ITS CENTENNIAL 


Marshall, county seat of Saline county, Missouri, com- 
memorated its 100th anniversary with a four-day cel- 
ebration, September 17, 18, 19, and 20, 1939. The Marshall 
Centennial Commission, selected by joint action of the 
Marshall chamber of commerce and the Saline County 
Historical Society, organized the various programs and 
events for the celebration. W. C. Gordon was general 
chairman of the commission and F. C. Barnhill and T. H. 
Harvey directed the historical research. 

The pageant, “Highlights of Our Heritage,’’ was pre- 
sented on three consecutive nights by a cast of 500 persons 
in the Missouri Valley college stadium. Mrs. Melinda 
Montague Harvey, Mrs. Mary Wilson Fisher, and Mrs. 
Nellie Page Carter, members of the historical research com- 
mittee, selected and adapted the historical material for the 
pageant. Episodes depicted phases in the community’s 
history, beginning with a symbolic dawn of creation and 
continuing through to present days. The Missouri Valley 
Vesper Choir, directed by Claude L. Fichthorn, sang the 
chorus numbers for the pageant. 

The first day’s program was marked by special services 
at the Marshall churches, the dedication of the new govern- 
ment intermediate airport, and a centennial commemorative 
service. Judge T. H. Harvey, president of the Saline County 
Historical Society, presided at the commemorative service. 
Addresses for the program were: ‘Years Past in Marshall 
and Saline County,” by Joshua Barbee of Kansas City; 
“John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States,” by 
Henry C. Chiles of Lexington; and ‘The Spirit and Faith 
of the Pioneers,” by Dr. Thomas B. Mather of Kansas City. 

A civic and historical parade and outstanding exhibits 
were also features of the celebration. J. B. L. Davis, trustee 
of the Missouri State Archaeological Society, arranged the 
Indian relic exhibit. The Marshall Daily Democrat-News 
published a forty-page historical edition on September 2, 
1939, as a part of the centennial observance. The centen- 
nial commission issued a souvenir program that contained 
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a number of historical pictures and features, the pageant 
cast, and the personnel of the various committees. 


NEOSHO, MISSOURI, COMBINES CENTENNIAL WITH ANNUAL 
HARVEST SHOW 


The observance of the 100th anniversary of Neosho 
and Newton county, Missouri, was combined with the twenty- 
eighth annual harvest show of Newton and McDonald 
counties in a four-day celebration held on September 27, 
28, 29, and 30, 1939. W.H. Buehler was general manager 
of the harvest show-centennial. The history of the city 
and county was depicted in a ten-unit centennial booth, 
arranged by the women’s clubs of Neosho under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Myrtle Gooch. Each unit of the booth repre- 
sented a decade. Mrs. Anna Brill and Miss Mona Osbourn 
compiled the historical data for scrolls which explained the 
various units. A centennial parade, including five historical 
floats representing twenty-year periods, was arranged by 
the civic clubs of the community. Duard Marshall of 
Kansas City, who is a pupil of Neosho’s native artist, Thomas 
Hart Benton, painted a thirty-foot mural for the centennial. 

The first annual Ozark Folk Festival formed another 
feature of the celebration. Mrs. Ruth Tyler of Neosho 
planned the festival and Mrs. May Kennedy McCord of 
Springfield acted as director of the program. 

One hundred alumni of Scarritt College gathered in 
Neosho for a reunion during the centennial. The college, 
which Will Rogers attended two years, was discontinued 
almost forty years ago. 


DANIEL BOONE DAYS CELEBRATION AT BOONVILLE 


Boonville’s first historic celebration of Daniel Boone 
Days was staged on September 28, 29, and 30 and October 1, 
1939. The four-day program was planned to recognize 
every locality in the Boone’s Lick country. G. F. Boller 
was general chairman for the celebration. The Rev. E. F. 
Abele was chairman of the pageant committee and H. F. 
Bailey was superintendent of the relic and antique museum. 
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The pageant, ‘Daniel Boone Days,” depicting the 
history and progress of the Boone’s Lick country, was pre- 
sented the first three nights. A special religious service 
closed the celebration on Sunday evening, October 1. The 
Rev. Burris T. Jenkins, pastor of Kansas City’s Community 
Church, made the address. Mrs. Ray T. Hoberecht directed 
the chorus, composed of one hundred voices from all the 
churches in the Boone’s Lick area, that furnished the music 
for the service. 

The parade of history and progress officially opened 
the four-day event. The Kemper Military Academy par- 
ticipated in the various features and appeared in a full dress 
parade. Special exhibits attracted great interest and many 
of the store windows were decorated in keeping with the 
Boone Day theme. The souvenir program, issued for the 
celebration, contained an interesting sketch of Daniel Boone 
and the Boone’s Lick country. 

Plans have already been announced for a similar cele- 
bration in 1940. 


MARK TWAIN COMMISSION SPONSORS ANNUAL BIRTHDAY 
OBSERVANCE 


The 104th anniversary of Mark Twain’s birth, November 
30, 1939, was commemorated in Hannibal with a series of 
special events arranged under the auspicies of the Hannibal 
Mark Twain Commission of which R. E. Hoffman is president. 
The speakers for a banquet at the Mark Twain Hotel were 
Franklin J. Meine, president of the Mark Twain Society 
of Chicago, and Floyd C. Shoemaker of Columbia. The 
showing of a short movie film with Mark Twain in the lead- 
ing role, which was made about 1908 under the direction of 
Thomas A. Edison, was a major feature of the banquet. 
It is believed to be the only movie ever made of Mark Twain. 
President Hoffman and Mr. Shoemaker paid tribute to the 
late George A. Mahan, who did so much to make Hannibal 
Mark Twain conscious. Distinguished guests were enter- 
tained with a luncheon at the boyhood home of Mark Twain, 
which was presented to the city of Hannibal some years ago 
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by Mr. and Mrs. George A. Mahan. Visits to the Mark 
Twain museum were made during the day. 


PONY EXPRESS FEATURES COLE CAMP CENTENNIAL 


The delivery of 1100 letters by pony express to the Cole 
Camp post office featured the centennial celebration of the 
Benton county, Missouri, community September 29 and 30, 
1939. Albert Intelmann made the history-repeating ride 
from Warsaw to Cole Camp via Lincoln, a distance of twenty- 
two miles, in two hours and twenty minutes. He changed 
horses at Rock Hill, Lincoln, and the junction of highways 
65 and 52. Cole Camp was settled in 1839 by Hosea Powers. 
That same year Ezekiel Williams was appointed Cole Camp 
postmaster at an annual salary of $15.19. 

The Cole Camp schools, directed by John Ragland, 
superintendent, presented a pageant entitled ‘Cole Camp 
Yesterday and Today,” both nights of the celebration. 
Historical parades were also staged each day. Henry Muss- 
mann was chairman of the executive committee in charge 
of the celebration. 


AUDRAIN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY HAS CHARTER BANQUET 


The charter banquet of the Audrain County Historical 
Society took place in Mexico October 11, 1939. The society, 
organized in May, 1939, has more than one hundred charter 
members. State Senator Allen McReynolds, president of 
the State Historical Society of Missouri, traced the develop- 
ment of the Society in his address at the banquet. ‘States, 
nations, and people reach maturity when they begin to think 
historically,’’ Senator McReynolds said. Floyd C. Shoemaker 
described the organization of county societies and their 
work. Both speakers paid tribute to the late Colonel R. 
M. White, former editor of the Mexico Evening Ledger, 
who served as president of the State Society for several 
years. Lakenan Barnes, president of the Audrain society, 
presided as toastmaster of the banquet. Mrs. C. C. Hammond 
of Mexico, curator for the society, described the historical 
objects that had been obtained for exhibit. 
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CAPE GIRARDEAU COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY HEARS 
DR. JOHN W. OLIVER 


Dr. John W. Oliver, professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, delivered the main address at the 
annual picnic of the Cape Girardeau County Historical 
Society at Sanford Park in Jackson, Missouri, August 28, 
1939. Dr. Oliver, a nephew of the late Senator R. B. Oliver 
who was responsible for the organization of the society, 
spoke on the subject ‘The Constitution.” J. G. Putz, 
president of the society, presided during the brief business 
session and talks were made by Mrs. J. W. Andrews, B. B. 
McNeely, Mrs. Mary Watkins Oliver, Dr. W. S. Dearmont, 
and Allen L. Oliver. 

The September meeting of the society was held in 
Cape Girardeau September 25, 1939. Mrs. O. E. Schoembs 
presented an account of the lives of the Foote brothers of 
Bedford, Indiana, and a sketch of the life of Captain Lightner, 
a citizen of Illinois and Cape Girardeau. During the business 
session, C. A. Vandivort was appointed a member of the 
marker committee to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Judge John S. Kochtitzky. A transcript of the minutes 
of the Old Bethel Baptist Church has been presented to the 
Society by Mrs. J. W. Andrews of Fredericktown. 

Valuable papers and an old map of Cape Girardeau made 
by Hipolite Dupuey in 1853 were added to the county archives 
at the October meeting of the society. The map, which was 
found in an attic by Mrs. O. E. Schoembs of Cape Girardeau, 
shows the city as it was in 1853. 

At the November meeting of the society, S. B. Hunter, 
chairman of the historical marker committee, presented plans 
for marking sixteen historic sites in the county. 


CLAY COUNTY SOCIETY ADOPTS FOUR-POINT PROGRAM 


The Clay County Historical Society adopted a four- 
point program for the year at the annual fall meeting in 
Liberty on November 20, 1939. The society will continue 
its efforts to have a state park located on the Watkins farm, 
home of a pioneer woolen mill, and will seek to enlist the aid 
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of the State Conservation Commission on the project. Robert 
Moore, Excelsior Springs attorney, is chairman of the State 
park project. Conn Withers, prosecuting attorney of Clay 
county, is chairman of the second project, which provides for 
a permanent exhibit of historical documents and records at 
the courthouse in Liberty. The exhibit will be managed on a 
revolving plan, so that in a year’s time many items will be 
displayed. As its third project the society plans to prepare 
an official list of recognized sites and landmarks of historical 
interest in Clay county. John Davis of William Jewell 
College is chairman of the committee in charge of preparing 
this list and Mrs. Soper Taul is chairman of a committee that 
will investigate designs, materials, and prices of suitable 
markers and guide signs. Mrs. Burton Maltby of Liberty 
will supervise the fourth project, which will operate through 
the elementary and high schools of the county. Children in 
the schools, beginning with the fifth grade, will be asked to 
fill out genealogical records covering five generations. Mrs. 
Robert S. Withers, president of the society, presided at the 
meeting. 


SENATOR MCREYNOLDS SPEAKS TO HOWARD AND 
COOPER SOCIETY 


Senator Allen McReynolds, president of the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri, spoke at the regular meeting 
of the Historical Society of Howard and Cooper counties 
held on September 27, 1939, at Glasgow, Missouri. Speaking 
on the subject of the relationship of history to everyday 
living, Senator McReynolds emphasized the fact that “history 
is not something dead, but rather it is the very foundation 
of life.” Mr. L. A. Kingsbury presided at the meeting and 
W. B. Nivert, Jr., introduced Mr. McReynolds. A historical 
sketch of the Glasgow Methodist Church, in which the meeting 
was held, was read by Mr. Kingsbury. 

Charles van Ravenswaay, secretary of the society, pre- 
sented an illustrated lecture at the meeting held at Armstrong 
on November 8, 1939. He introduced his lecture with slides 
of Ste. Genevieve homes showing the French influence. He 
also showed and explained pictures of homes in St. Louis, 
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Washington, Hermann, Rocheport, Boonville, and in Cooper, 
Howard, and Saline counties. Armstrong members of the 
society arranged an exhibit of antiques. A number of large 
photographs of homes were also on display. 


JOHNSON COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY ADOPTS CONSTITUTION 


The Johnson County Historical Society adopted a consti- 
tution at a business session in Warrensburg, Missouri, De- 
cember 3, 1939. The constitution provided for auxiliary 
membership in the State Historical Society of Missouri and 
for five vice-presidents of the county society, one from War- 
rensburg and four others from different parts of the county. 
Those elected were: Mrs. A. Lee Smiser of Warrensburg, H. 
A. Wimer of Knobnoster, Mrs. L. R. Crumbaugh of Chilhowee, 
Mrs. Pleasant Rice of Columbus, and Brad Harmon of Holden. 
Other officers of the society were re-elected as follows: R. F. 
Wood of Warrensburg, president; Mrs. Jesse Ozias of Center- 
view, secretary; Edwin C. Houx of Warrensburg, treasurer; 
J. L. Ferguson of Warrensburg, historian; and Dr. H. A. 
Phillips of Warrensburg, director of the museum. | Mr. 
Ferguson reported that fifty-one historical articles had been 
written during the year. 


LACLEDE COUNTY SOCIETY PLANS LANDMARK SURVEY 


Plans for a survey of historic landmarks in Laclede 
county were made at the organization meeting of the Laclede 
County Historical Society, October 25, 1939, in Lebanon. 
Members of the committee in charge of the survey are Mrs. 
L. S. Wallace, Dr. S. A. Casey, and Mrs. Lillian Cook. 
Members of the executive committee of the new organization 
are: Mrs. L. C. Mayfield, Mrs. Milton Fuller, Mrs. F. J. 
Johnson, Colonel W. I. Diffenderffer, Raymond Price, and 
A. P. Draper. Officers of the executive board are: Mrs. 
Virginia F. MacKesson, president; D. J. A. McComb, vice- 
president; J. H. Easley, secretary; J. E. Millsap, treasurer; 
Mrs. Charlotte Bass, curator. Colonel Don O. Vernon gave 
a talk on the history of Laclede county and its pioneer families. 
A round table discussion completed the meeting. The society 
will have quarterly meetings. 
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SENATOR ROZIER SPEAKS AT ANNUAL MEETING OF PHELPS 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


State Senator George A. Rozier of Perryville, Missouri, 
vice-president of the State Historical Society of Missouri, 
made the main address at the annual dinner meeting of the 
Phelps County Historical Society on November 2, 1939, at 
Rolla. Asserting that mineral resources have been the 
greatest single factor in molding the early history of southeast 
Missouri, Senator Rozier gave a comprehensive resumé of 
the mineral history of the State. Colonel Charles L. Woods, 
retiring president of the society, presided as toastmaster and 
gave a brief review of the year’s activities. Dr. C. V. Mann, 
secretary of the society, also reviewed the first year’s work. 
During the year, Dr. Mann gathered pictures for the society 
and had lantern slides made of about one hundred and fifty 
scenes and persons pertinent to Phelps county history. He 
traveled over 2,000 miles through the county gathering this 
historical material and talking with individuals. Dr. C. H. 
Fulton, former director of the Missouri School of Mines and 
Metallurgy at Rolla, also spoke at the meeting. 


During the business session officers for the new year 
were elected. They are: Dr. E. A. Stricker of St. James, 
president; Mrs. Perry Elder of Newburg, vice-president; 
Dr. C. V. Mann of Rolla, secretary; Mrs. S. H. Lloyd of Rolla, 
| treasurer; Miss Grace Mueller of St. James and Miss Helen 
Houston of Newburg, directors. 


ST. CHARLES COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY ELECTS OFFICERS 


Dr. Kate L. Gregg, professor of English at Lindenwood 
College in St. Charles, was elected president of the St. Charles 
County Historical Society at the meeting of November 25, 
1939. Other officers chosen were: Mrs. E. K. Harris, vice- 
president; Mrs. S. R. Whitman, second vice-president; Miss 
Lucille Meinert, secretary-treasurer; Miss Sara Elizabeth 
Edwards, historian; and Mrs. F. C. Becker, press agent. 
Miss Helen Hamilton was re-elected chairman of the musical 
research division. 
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ST. LOUIS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY ORGANIZED 


Organization of the St. Louis County Historical Society 
was effected at a founders meeting at Clayton, Missouri, 
on November 28, 1939. B. Cordell Stevens was elected presi- 
dent and Mrs. Vivian S. Meier, Clayton public librarian, was 
named secretary. The purpose of the society, as set forth in 
the resolution providing for its organization, is to promote the 
historical study of St. Louis county, disseminate information 
about its past through schools, libraries, and publications, to 
place markers at points of historic interest, and later to 
establish a museum. 


TEXAS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY ORGANIZED 


The Texas County Historical Society was organized 
at Houston, Missouri, on September 29, 1939, with twenty 
founder members. Dr. and Mrs. C. V. Mann of Rolla and 
Mr. Ambrose Dunham of Edgar Springs assisted with the 
organization of the society, which was requested in a call 
signed by Judge W. E. Barton and Charles E. Covert of 
Houston. Dr. Mann discussed the steps in the organization 
of the Phelps County Historical Society and showed about one 
hundred and sixty lantern slides of Phelps county scenes. 
The collection also included twelve slides that had been 
especially prepared for the Texas County Society. Officers 
of the new society are: Mayor L. B. Womack of Houston, 
president; C. W. Burkhead, editor of the Houston Republican, 
vice-president; C. E. Elmore, secretary; Mrs. Clara B. Carmi- 
cal, treasurer. 


TWO COUNTIES PLAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Representatives of Madison and Iron counties planned 
the organization of county historical groups at the annual 
meeting of the Federation of Southeast Missouri Historical 
Societies at the home of Mrs. J. W. Andrews in Frederick- 
town on November 10, 1939. Officers of the federation were 
re-elected as follows: Mrs. J. W. Andrews of 'redericktown, 
president; Jules Rozier of St. Marys, first vice-president; 
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C. C. Oliver of Bloomfield, second vice-president; John G. 
Putz of Jackson, secretary; Mrs. Minnie Clark Keys of Cape 
Girardeau, treasurer. Representatives of Cape Girardeau, 
St. Francois, Ste. Genevieve, and Iron counties attended the 
meeting. Dr. Harry Barron of Fredericktown discussed 
early mining at Mine LaMotte and displayed his collection of 
relics, photographs, and mineral specimens. 


KANSAS CITY MUSEUM HAS PROMISING FUTURE 


The Kansas City Museum, housed in Scarritt Point 
Mansion that was long the home of the late R. A. Long, was 
dedicated on November 5, 1939. The seventy-room house was 
deeded to the Kansas City Museum Association by Mrs. 
Loula Long Combs and Mrs. Sally Long Ellis, daughters of 
R. A. Long. The Reverend George Hamilton Combs presided 
at the dedication services and addresses were made by Rabbi 
Samuel S. Mayerberg, who spoke on ‘“The Museum and the 
Child,” and Bishop Robert Nelson Spencer, who spoke on 
the subject “‘The Museum in City Life.” 


A. W. Archer is president of the museum association and 
John R. Forbes is supervisor of the museum. Many valuable 
gifts have already been deposited in the museum, including 
the fine regional collection of the Missouri Valley Historical 
Society, the Sutton collection of natural history and travel 
materials, and the collection of regional relics from the public 
library and board of education of Kansas City. 


MISSOURI ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY RE-ELECTS OFFICERS 


The Missouri Archaeological Society re-elected its officers 
at the annual meeting held in Marshall on September 20, 1939. 
They are: Professor Jesse E. Wrench of Columbia, president; 
Henry W. Hamilton of Marshall, first vice-president; Dr. 
Brewton Berry of Columbia, secretary-treasurer; J. B. L. 
Davis of Marshall, member of the board of trustees. Charles 
Chapman, who was in charge of the excavation work at the 
Old Fort in Van Meter Park during the summer of 1939, gave 
a report on the project. 
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MEMORIAL SERVICES IN OLD MCKENDREE CHAPEL 


The Old McKendree Memorial Association sponsored the 
annual pilgrimage to Old McKendree Chapel on Sunday, 
September 17, 1939. The chapel, the oldest Protestant church 
building in the State, stands in a grove near Jackson in Cape 
Girardeau county. The association has taken over and pre- 
served the building, which was erected in 1819, as a religious 
shrine. The congregation was organized in 1806 as a Methodist 
church. Dr. W. W. Parker, president of the Southeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, delivered the main address at 
the service. His subject was ‘“The Separation and Unification 
of Methodism.” Officers of the association re-elected were: 
Judge Frank Kelly of Cape Girardeau, president; Fred Naeter 
of Cape Girardeau and R. M. McCombs of Jackson, vice- 
presidents; A. F. Deneke of Jackson, secretary-treasurer. 


OUTSTANDING ACQUISITIONS 


Max Jones, editor and proprietor of the Platte City 
Landmark, has donated to the State Historical Society of 
Missouri a bound volume containing the issues of the Platte 
County Reveille from the date of its establishment on July 6, 
1866, to July 2, 1869, and two bound volumes containing issues 
of the Landmark from June 9, 1871, to September 11, 1874. 
Mr. Jones’ gift also included unbound issues of the Landmark 
from August 23, 1935, to August 12, 1938. 





George Caleb Bingham’s original painting, ‘Order No. 
11,” has been deposited with the State Historical Society of 
Missouri by its owners, heirs of the George Bingham Rollins 
estate, for an unlimited loan. The Society is particularly 
grateful for the loan of this masterpiece. It has been hung 
in the Society’s reading room in the University library build- 
ing at Columbia where it may be conveniently studied by 
the public as well as students of history and art. 





The William H. McLane manuscript collection, totalling 
1,438 items, has been presented to the Society through the 
efforts of Mr. A. Loyd Collins of Clinton, Missouri, and Mr. 
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Charles H. Whitaker, publisher of the Clinton Daily Democrat. 
They obtained the collection from Ralph Johnson of Osceola 
and the Reverend Father Beelor of Clinton, executors of the 
estate of the late Mrs. Minnie Connor, who was a daughter 
of Colonel McLane. The collection was made by Colonel 
McLane during his long public career which included service 
in the 18th, 22nd, and 23rd General Assemblies as a repre- 
sentative from Cape Girardeau county, membership on the 
board of curators of the University of Missouri, and five years 
as deputy United States marshal for the western district of 
Missouri. 





Miss Joyse Josephine Browning of Appleton City, Mis- 
souri, has presented to the Society a 365-page typewritten 
copy of the record of the Round Prairie Baptist Church in 
Bates county. The record is complete from the date of the 
organization of the church in July, 1866, through December, 
1937. Miss Browning made a careful index of the record 
which is included with the copy. 





The Society acknowledges the gift of fourteen volumes 
of the Southern Review from Mr. Tudor Lanius of Columbia, 
Missouri. Volumes 9b to 16, inclusive (July, 1871, to April, 
1875) were published in St. Louis and London. Volume 9a 
and Volumes 18 to 22 inclusive were published in Baltimore 
and London. A. T. Bledsoe and Mrs. S. Bledsoe Herrick 
were the editors. 





Three bound volumes containing the issues of the Roche- 
port Democrat from April, 1901, to March, 1906, have been 
presented to this Society by Lon F. McQuitty of Columbia. 
Mr. McQuitty’s father, Mr. W. J. McQuitty, was the editor 
and publisher of the paper. 





Albert Smith of Maplewood, Missouri, has presented to 
the Society a copy of a master’s thesis entitled Missouri in 
the Election of 1844, written by Clarence August Tucker, who 
received his degree from St. Louis University in 1939. 
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Photographs presented to the Society by Judge North Todd 
Gentry include prints of Colonel Richard Gentry; Thomas 
Benton Gentry; John W. Boone, the negro musician known 
as “Blind Boone;’’ and Boone’s manager, John Lange, Jr. 
Colonel Gentry was the first mayor and second postmaster 
of Columbia, served as a representative and senator in the 
State legislature, was a Santa Fe trader in 1829 and 1830, 
and a soldier in four wars. Thomas Benton Gentry served 
as mayor of Columbia, president of the board of education, 
police judge, and justice of the peace. 





The Missouri Baptist Historical Society, through the 
courtesy of its secretary, Mr. C. M. Truex, has recently 
donated to the State Historical Society a collection of 247 
pamphlets containing the minutes of seventy Baptist associa- 
tions in the State. 


MICROFILM ACQUISITIONS 


Through the courtesy of Dr. Clair V. Mann of Rolla, 
Missouri, the Society has been able to have microfilm copies 
made of the Maramec Iron Works Waste Book, a daily record 
from September 5, 1826 to August 30, 1829; the Rolla New 
Era and the Phelps County New Era from June 24, 1876, to 
March 22, 1890; and the Rolla Express from July 30, 1860, to 
February 25, 1875 (incomplete). The Maramec Iron Works 
record is owned by the Phelps County Historical Society. 





Through the courtesy of Mrs. Gladys Bryson, trustee and 
publisher of the Louisiana Press-Journal, and Mr. J. R. 
Morrison, business manager and editor of the paper, the 
Society has obtained for microfilming purposes the following 
newspapers: the Bowling Green Sali River Journal, November 
23, 1839, and February 8, 1840, to October 30, 1841; the 
Bowling Green Radical, November 13, 1841, to January 25, 
1845; the Bowling Green Democratic Banner, February 1, 1845, 
to April 11, 1846, (this paper was moved to Louisiana and con- 
tinues in the same volume to April 3, 1848); the Louisiana 
Democratic Banner, April 26, 1848, to October 1, 1849, and 
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from October 15, 1849, to July 9, 1851; and the Louisiana 
Journal from May 12, 1859, to August 31, 1860, from Septem- 
ber 6, 1860, to September 18, 1862, from October 2, 1862, to 
October 8, 1864, and from December 24, 1864, to October 15, 
1870. 





The Society appreciates the kindness of Rosier N. Hains, 
editor of the Marshall Daily Democrat-News, in lending his 
files of the Saline County Progress from January, 1868, to 
July, 1877, and from 1878, to May, 1895, and the Marshall 
Weekly Democrat-News from March, 1895, to December, 1898, 
for microfilming. The Saline County Progress was founded in 
1865; the Democrat-News was first published as the Marshall 
Daily News on June 28, 1879. The Society’s files of the 
Democrat-News were already complete from 1898 to date. 





‘William Jewell College at Liberty kindly lent the Society 
its files of the Liberty Tribune from April 15, 1853, to April 30, 
1886, for microfilming. Photostatic files of the paper from 
1846 to 1853 had already been obtained. The Society also 
has a complete file of the Tribune from 1903 to date. 





Through the courtesy of the owner, the Glasgow Public 
Library, and Miss Hazel Price, a member of the library board, 
the Glasgow Times from March, 1858, to August, 1861, has 
been microfilmed. These volumes are a valuable addition to 
the Society’s newspaper collection, as a photostatic file of the 
paper from September 30, 1848, to 1858 had already been 
obtained. 





The Society has recently added to its microfilm collection 
a copy of a manuscript arithmetic book used about 1860. 
The book was made by Daniel Jones or his wife for Alfred B. 
Jones of Rushville, Missouri, who was 87 years of age in 1939. 
Mr. Jones and his grandson, Tom Fenton Thomas of St. 
Joseph, Missouri, arranged for the Society to have its copy of 
the book made. 
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ANNIVERSARIES 


The Immaculate Conception Catholic Church at New 
Madrid, Missouri, celebrated its sesquicentennial on October 
15, 1939. The church was founded by Father Pierre Gibault, 
renowned “patriot priest of the west,’”’ in 1789. The pastor 
of the church, the Reverend Walter A. Riske, celebrated 
solemn high mass and the Very Reverend Henry F. Schuer- 
mann, pastor of St. Mary’s Church in Cape Girardeau, de- 
livered the sermon. Addresses were made by Governor 
Lloyd C. Stark, Joseph Carr, Floyd C. Shoemaker, and Harry 
C. Blanton. At the close of the day’s program, the sesqui- 
centennial shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes was dedicated by 
Monsignor L. J. Steck. 





The Centenary Methodist Church of St. Louis observed 
its 100th anniversary with special services during the month of 
October, 1939. Historical exhibits and a historical pageant 
were features of the celebration. 





The Liberty Christian Church near Shamrock in Callaway 
county celebrated its 100th anniversary on October 15, 1939. 
A historical sketch of the church, written by the late J. Sam 
Lail in 1911, was read. The church was organized in August, 
1839, across the line in Audrain county. Fourteen years later 
in 1853, the congregation built a church on the present site in 
Callaway county. 





Two special services marked the seventieth anniversary 
of St. John’s Evangelical Church building at St. Charles, Mis- 
souri, October 22, 1939. The pastor, the Reverend C. H. 
Rohlfing, preached one anniversary sermon in the German 
language and another in English. The church building, 
erected in 1869, one year after the organization of the congrega- 
tion, has been enlarged twice. 





Missouri Valley College at Marshall celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding on October 27, 1939. Dr. 
Sam Higginbottom, president of Allahabad Christian College 
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in India, who is moderator of the Presbyterian Church, U. 
S. A., general assembly, made the main address for the anni- 
versary service. Dr. David F. Manning of Marshall, secretary 
of the college board, spoke on the subject of “Our Heritage 
and Our Hope.” The Marshall Daily Democrat-News pub- 
lished a brief history of the college in its issue of October 27, 
1939, and the text of Dr. Manning’s address in the issue of 
October 30, 1939. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


A roadside marker commemorating the battle of Okee- 
chobee and the death in that battle of Colonel Richard Gentry 
of the Missouri Volunteers was dedicated November 11, 1939, 
near Okeechobee, Florida. William R. Gentry, Jr., a St. 
Louis attorney who is a great-grandson of Colonel Gentry, 
spoke at the ceremony, which was conducted by the Florida 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Colonel Gentry took part in the invasion of Canada in the War 
of 1812 and during the Seminole war raised a troop of central 
Missouri volunteers which went to Florida to join Colonel 
Zachary Taylor. He was killed on Christmas day, 1837, and 
is buried in the National Cemetery at Jefferson Barracks. 





A memorial to General William H. Ashley, overlooking 
the Missouri river near Arrow Rock in Saline county, was dedi- 
cated by the State officers club of the Missouri D. A. R.on 
October 7, 1939. The granite boulder bears a metal tablet 
commemorating the services of General Ashley to the State. 
Ashley was Missouri’s first lieutenant-governor, was a briga- 
dier-general in the Missouri militia, and later served as a 
representative in Congress. Mrs. Frank S. Leach of Sedalia, 
honorary State D. A. R. historian for life, made the presenta- 
tion. Lieutenant-Governor Frank G. Harris accepted the 
memorial and spoke on Ashley’s work while lieutenant- 
governor. Other addresses were made by Colonel A. M. 
Hitch and Major W. S. MacAaron of Kemper Military 
Academy, Charles van Ravenswaay of Boonville, Brigadier- 
General Lewis M. Means of Jefferson City, and Congressman 
W. L. Nelson of Columbia. 
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A bronze bust of Major General Sterling Price, Confederate 
officer and one-time governor of Missouri, was placed in the 
Anderson Historical Home at the site of the battle of Lexington 
in Lafayette county by the Missouri Division of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy on September 17, 1939. Miss 
Hazel Price of Glasgow, great-granddaughter of General Price, 
unveiled the bust, which is the work of Jorgen C. Dreyer, 
Kansas City sculptor. Miss Emory Todhunter of Lexington 
presided at the ceremony and Mrs. Roy W. McKinley of 
Paducah, Kentucky, made the dedicatory address. 





The board of curators of the University of Missouri, at its 
meeting of September 30, 1939, officially designated the 
veterinary science building as Connaway Hall in honor of Dr. 
J. W. Connaway, and the new R. O. T. C. armory as Crowder 
Hall in honor of General Enoch H. Crowder. Dr. Connaway, 
before his retirement, was associated with the University for 
forty-nine years as professor of veterinary science. General 
Crowder, a native of Edinburg, Missouri, was best known as 
the formulator and supervisor of the selective draft system 
used in the World war and for his reorganization of the Cuban 
government. Eckles Hall, the new University dairy husbandry 
building, was dedicated November 3, 1939. The building is 
named for Clarence Henry Eckles, a former professor of dairy 
husbandry. 





A photograph of General Nathaniel W. Watkins, a 
prominent Missouri lawyer and legislator of the last century, 
was unveiled in the Scott county circuit courtroom at Benton 
on November 7, 1939. Harry C. Blanton, United States dis- 
trict attorney of St. Louis, presided at the ceremony and J. D. 
O’Connor, presiding judge of the county court, introduced the 
living descendants of General Watkins who were present. 
Attorney Steve Barton of Benton read a biographical sketch 
of Watkins and tributes were made by Stephen B. Hunter 
and J. L. Moore of Cape Girardeau. 





The first historical marker erected by the D. A. R. 
in Harrison county was unveiled at the highway junction, 
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three miles southwest of Bethany, on November 24, 1939. 
The marker records that the first mill in Harrison county, 
known as Harris’ mill, was located four-fifths of a mile west 
and that the first county court was organized at the mill in 
1845. The bronze plate is sealed in a native granite boulder 
donated by Mrs. Ezra H. Frisby. The base of the marker, a 
part of the old courthouse steps, was given and prepared by 


Clifford Polley. 





Historic sites in St. Louis, recently marked by a com- 
mittee of the young men’s division of the St. Louis chamber of 
commerce, include: the site of the building where Henry 
Shaw lived 130 years ago and by the sale of hardware laid 
the foundations of the fortune that gave to St. Louis the 
world-famed Shaw’s Garden and Tower Grove Park; the 
building which in 1858 housed the offices of the United States 
Express Company, the carrier that connected with the Great 
Southern Overland Mail which was established to carry mail 
to San Francisco by stages in the then record time of twenty- 
four days; the site of a recruiting headquarters for the Mexi- 
can war; the location of the headquarters of the city’s early 
Masonic lodges; Washington Hall, an important gathering 
place in the stirring days before the Civil war, at the corner 
of Third and Elm streets; the site of the former Montardy 
House where Spanish soldiers were billeted when Upper 
Louisiana was transferred to the United States, also located 
at the corner of Third and Elm streets. 


NOTES 


The government project known as the Historic American 
Buildings Survey will have its headquarters for the Missis- 
sippi valley area in St. Louis, according to a recent announce- 
ment made by Thomas C. Vint, national director of the Survey. 
The purpose of the Survey is to record by photographs and 
carefully drawn plans and measurements the most interesting 
American buildings, even though they architecturally derive 
from foreign sources. The records made by the Survey will 
be deposited in the Library of Congress.—From the St. Louis 
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Globe-Democrat, October 31, 1939, and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, November 1, 1939. 





An interesting article on Bethel, Missouri, appears in the 
weekly feature column “Missouri Manuscript” for the week of 
June 19-24, 1939. The column is written by James K. Hutsell 
and each week is devoted to a phase of Missouri life or history. 
These articles appear in many of the papers with membership 
in the Missouri Press Association and are doing much to 
acquaint Missourians with Missouri. 





Recent releases of Boon’s Lick Sketches, issued by the 
Historical Society of Howard and Cooper Counties, included 
an interesting series of articles on Kit Carson’s Autobiography. 
Another recent series presented John Beauchamp Jones, 
a Boone’s Lick country merchant who lived at New Franklin 
and Arrow Rock from about 1830 to 1835. Jones, who used 
the pen name of Luke Shortfield, later achieved some fame as 
an editor and author. His book, The Western Merchant, 
published in 1849, records many of his experiences in Missouri. 





In connection with the dedication of the new United 
States courthouse and post office in Kansas City on October 
5, 1939, a pamphlet relating to the history of federal buildings 
in the city was published. 





Culver-Stockton College at Canton formally displayed 
the Henry Barton Robison collection of literature relating to 
the Disciples of Christ in its new fireproof room in Culver- 
Stockton Hall on October 1, 1939. 





The public service of General Nathaniel W. Watkins, 
Missouri lawyer and legislator who was a half brother of 
Kentucky’s great statesman, Henry Clay, is sketched in an 
article published by the Benton Scott County Democrat of 
November 9, 1939. 





A sketch of Dr. Henry Winston Harper, native of Boon- 
ville, Missouri who is dean emeritus of the graduate school of 
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the University of Texas, appears in the Cooper County Record 
of October 5, 1939. 


The manuscript volume of Reminiscences by the late 
W. H. Schrader was published serially in the Brunswick Bruns- 
wicker from July 21, 1939, through November 3, 1939. The 
volume was written about twenty-five years ago and covered 
the period from 1846 to the turn of the century. 


A history of the Cape County Milling Company at Cape 
Girardeau, under the heading ‘140 Years of Continuous 
Operation Under Three Flags,”’ appears in the Cape Girardeau 
News of October 12, 1939. 





The Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian marked its 
thirty-fifth anniversary with a special eight-page section of 
historical feature articles, published in the regular issue of 
October 3, 1939. 





A complete history of the First Baptist Church at Carroll- 
ton, written by Scott R. Timmons, is published in the Carroll- 
ton Daily Democrat of August 25, 1939, in connection with the 
centennial celebration of the church that took place on August 
27,1939. The article is illustrated with a picture of the church 
building erected in 1849, the new building dedicated in 1876, 
and photographs of early pastors and officers of the congrega- 
tion. 





Reminiscences of a Civil war skirmish near Preston in 
Jasper county, as recounted by Columbus L. Henry of near 
Carthage, appear in the Carthage Evening Press of October 
7, 1939. 





A descriptive article, entitled ‘‘Boone’s Grave,’’ prepared 
by A. Loyd Collins, appears in the Clinton Daily Democrat 
of November 6, 1939. 
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The work of the Missouri Baptist Historical Society is 
described in an article published in the Clinton Daily Democrat 
of November 13, 1939. The society, organized in 1885, has 
gathered a large collection of invaluable material on church 
history, which is housed in the William Jewell College library 
building in Liberty. The fairly complete collection of minutes 
of all the various district associations in Missouri and of the 
General Baptist Association constitute a very important 
record. The society has published five volumes of Missouri 
Baptist Biography and has a sixth volume in preparation. 
Dr. John F. Herget, president of William Jewell College, is 
president of the board of directors of the society and Mr. C. 
M. Truex is secretary of the society. 





An article entitled ‘Fire Destroys House Believed To 


Be Oldest In Barry County” appears in the Crane Chronicle 
of July 20, 1939. 





Photographers and surveyors started work November 1, 
1939, on property of the St. Joe Lead company near Hercu- 
laneum on the project for the investigation of key sites of 
Indian villages in Jefferson, St. Louis, and Ste. Genevieve 
counties. The Missouri Resources Museum, cooperating with 
the Smithsonian Institution and the St. Louis Academy of 
Science, is sponsoring the project under the Works Progress 
Administration——From the Crystal City-Festus Jefferson 
County Press. 





W. N. McKinney, who founded the Excelsior Springs 
Standard in 1889, was the honorary editor of the golden 
jubilee edition published October 31, 1939. The edition in- 
cluded an article by Mr. McKinney describing the changes 
in the newspaper and its plant, special articles arranged by 
the present publishers, E. J. Lawrence and Edward W. Sowers, 
and a chronology of important dates in the paper’s history. 





Biographical sketches and historical articles written by 
Henry C. Thompson recently published in the Farmington 
News are: ‘Martin L. Clardy” (August 18); ‘Edward A. 
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Rozier’? (September 1); ‘The Battle of Ironton’ (September 
22); ‘‘ ‘Uncle Harv’ Haile Was One of County’s Most Interest- 
ing Characters” (October 6); “The Cayce Family, Early 
Pioneers, Came to This County from Virginia’ (October 13); 
and “Musings Suggest Need of Historical Society for St. 
Francois County” (October 27). 





Extracts from the papers of Dr. Lewis Fields Linn, United 
States senator from Missouri, describing the sale of Mine 
La Motte in 1837 and the organization of a compa". to work 
the mines, headed by Dr. Linn, Evariste F. Pratte, and 
Charles C. Vallé, are reprinted in the Fredericktown Madison 
County Press of August 23, 1939. Henry C. Taompson, who 
had access to the Linn papers, selected and edited the excerpts. 





The Madison County Press of August 23, 1939, carries a 
cut of the first Lutheran school west of the Mississippi river, 
located at Altenburg in Perry county. An article by Mrs. 
J. W. Andrews accompanies the picture. 





The Hamilton Advocate-Hamilionian has published two 
series of historical articles by Bertha Booth in its recent issues. 
One series, entitled ‘‘“Ghost Towns in Caldwell County,” 
includes descriptions of Far West, Haun’s Mill, Black Oak, 
Proctorville, and Salem. In the other series, biographical 
sketches of well-known early Hamilton residents are presented. 





The following articles of historical interest have appeared 
in the Harrisonville Cass County Democrat: ‘Primitive 
Calaboose Here May Be 75 Years Old” (July 13); “Old Crop- 
per House Here Built Before Civil War’ (July 20); ‘Post 
Office Building of Early Days Serves As Residence” (August 
10); “Spaniards Bury Treasure In Cass County In 1772” 
(August 17); and “Oratory Had Jury in Tears at Murder 
Trial in 1856” (September 28). 





The King City Chronicle published a history of Gentry 
county Sunday schools, compiled by Robert Birbeck, in its 
issue of September 29, 1939. Another article by Mr. Birbeck, 
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entitled ‘Recall Panther Incident,’’ was published in the 





October 6, 1939, issue of the Chronicle. cl 

1' 

The brick house southeast of Fulton built about 1830 by b 

Henry Holman is described in a feature story by Grace Patton if 

which appears in the Jefferson City Tribune of October 8, t! 
1939. The article, entitled “Callaway Landmark Guarded 





n 
by Century Old Cedars Was Bought for Twelve and a Half st 
Cents an Acre,’’ describes the house and the long, difficult 1 
process by which it was erected. c 
o 
k 
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A feature article dealing with the Kansas City fairs of 
the seventies and eighties, forerunners of the present-day 
American Royal and Jubilesta, appears in the Kansas City 
Star of September 12, 1939. The feature article for the 
editorial page in the issue of November 22, 1939, was entitled 
“A Forgotten Missouri Governor Placed Thanksgiving in 
December.” The governor was Robert M. Stewart of St. 
Joseph who issued a proclamation on November 25, 1859, 
fixing Thanksgiving on December 8. 
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An article describing the dedication and official opening 
of the Union Station in Kansas City on October 30, 1914, : 
appears in the Kansas City Star of October 29, 1939. The | 
article, written by Robert K. Kelley, is illustrated with pictures 
of the old union depot and the union station. 








C. B. Rollins, Sr., discusses the trying years of the 
University of Missouri before and after the Civil war in a 
feature article headed ‘‘The First Tigers at M. U. Battled for 
University in Armed Conflict” that appears in the Kansas 
City Times of September 20, 1939. 





The regular feature columns of the Kansas City Times 
of November 15, 1939, were devoted to an article entitled 
“Benton Continues His Discovery of Old Missouri with 
Mark Twain.’’ It describes the drawings for Mark Twain’s 
Tom Sawyer published last month by the Limited Editions 
Club, Inc. 
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The Lexington Advertiser-News issued its annual “‘Agri- 
cultural Edition,” containing thirty-six pages, on August 18, 
1939. Several articles of historical interest, dealing with 
business firms and with Wentworth Military Academy, are 
included in the edition. In connection with the dedication of 
the new addition to the Lafayette county courthouse and the 
new jail, the Advertiser-News published a special six-page 
section, devoted to county sketches, in its issue of November 
10, 1939. The section was illustrated with a picture of the 
courthouse which was erected in 1847 and other photographs 
of historical interest. The sale of the old county jail which had 
been used to house prisoners since the days of the Civil war 
was reported in the Advertiser-News of September 12, 1939. 





An early history of Lafayette county, prepared by Mrs. 
Henry C. Chiles, appears in the Lexington Advertiser-News of 
November 17, 1939. An article describing the early ferries 
and bridges across the Missouri river in Lafayette county 
appears in the issue of November 21, 1939. 





The Liberty Tribune of October 12, 1939, reprinted the 
first part of the Historical Guide Book to William Jewell 
College and Liberty Where the Wagon Trains Outfitted for the 
California Gold Rush, recently issued by the college. 





A description of Marshall, Missouri, appearing in the 
Chicago Industrial World is reprinted in the Marshall Demo- 
crat-News of August 26, 1939. 





Articles of historical interest appearing in recent issues of 
the Marshall Daily Democrat-News include: ‘History of Mt. 
Carmel Church, Founded in 1849,” by Judge T. H. Harvey 
(October 4); “Judge W. B. Napton, Noted Jurist, Had an 
Important Part in Saline History” (October 17); “Late 
William G. Lynch, Native of Saline County, Honored in 
Kansas City Memorial Service’? (October 25); “History of 
Evangelical Church at Arrow Rock,’ compiled by Henry 
Heuman, superintendent of the Evangelical Sunday school 
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(October 31); ‘‘Miss Ella Stratton Recalls Incidents of Fifty 
Years Ago at Missouri Valley College’’ (November 2); 
“Baptist Church of Slater Founded 89 Years Ago as Rehoboth 
Baptist Church,” by Marguerite Gault (November 3); 
“Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians Active in History 
of Norton Church” (November 20). 





A photographic reproduction of the front page of the 
first issue of the Marshall Daily News, published June 28, 1879, 
was printed in the October 27, 1939, issue of the Marshall 
Daily Democrat-News. The paper also carried a reprint of 
the page in its actual size. 





Bryce Oliver, radio news commentator, ‘‘awards the 
real blue ribbon for state exhibits at the New York world’s 
fair” to Missouri in an article that was reprinted in the 
Marshall Daily Democrat-News of November 7, 1939. ‘The 
Missouri building is the single one in the court of states which 
challenges the imagination without the use of vast sums of 
money, expensive publicity staffs, radio crooners, and exten- 
sive grounds,” Oliver writes. 





A historical sketch of the Maysville Christian Church, 
compiled by Miss Betty Lou Anderson, appears in the DeKalb 
County Herald of September 21, 1939. The church was 
organized in 1848 by Elder Joseph Shannon. 





An article in the Monroe City News of September 7, 
1939, describes a collection of newspapers kept by the late 
Samuel H. Hallock who founded the News in 1875. The col- 
lection includes copies of the Ste. Genevieve Representative 
for the years 1866 and 1867 which Mr. Hallock and his brother 
published; a Missouri State Gazetteer for the year 1876-1877; 
and several old copies of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the 
Daily Hannibal Courier, and the Monroe Appeal published in 
Monroe City. 





The shrine to Our Lady of Sorrows at the historic St. 
Paul’s Catholic Church in Ralls county was dedicated Septem- 
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ber 17, 1939. The church is the oldest Catholic parish in 
Northeast Missouri—From the Monroe City News, Septem- 
ber 21, 1939. 





A biography of W. S. Bryan, Missouri historian, appears 
in the Nevada News of August 18, 1939. 





The address delivered by Floyd C. Shoemaker at the 
sesquicentennial celebration of the New Madrid Catholic 
Church was published by the New Madrid Weekly Record 
in the issues of October 20 and 27, 1939. 








A history of Bates City in Lafayette county, compiled 
by William L. Cheatham, Oklahoma congressman, was 
published in the Odessa Missouri Ledger of October 27 and 
November 1, 1939. 





An article entitled “Commissioned 100 Years Ago, First 
Pleasant Hill Postmaster Was Merchant and Town Builder” 
appears in the Pleasant Hill Times of August 18, 1939. 





The Potosi Independent-Journal of October 12, 1939, 
carried a historical sketch of the old Bellevue Collegiate 
Institute at Potosi and an account of the second annual 
reunion of former students of the school. 








“Know Your County”’ is the title of a series of historical 
sketches appearing each week in the Rockport Aéchison 
County Mail. Cuts of a map showing the three important 
towns of the county head the articles. Valuable historical 
information concerning the county and its institutions is 
presented in each article. 





The Rock Port Atchison County Mail reprinted a feature 
story from the Kansas City Journal in its issue of November 
17, 1939, that described the fiftieth anniversary of the Rock- 
port, Langdon and Northern railway. The railroad is only 
5.6 miles long. 
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An article on the history of baseball in St. Charles, 
Missouri, written by Ben L. Emmons, was published in the 
St. Charles Cosmos- Monitor of August 16, 1939. Mr. Emmons 
pitched for the St. Charles Brown Sox Club, playing his last 
game in August, 1884, against the St. Paul team. Pictures of 
the St. Charles teams of 1889, 1890, 1895, and 1909 illustrate 


the article. 





The bell from the old steamboat, the Saluda, which ex- 
ploded while attempting to round a point against a stiff 
current in the Missouri river near Lexington in the spring of 
1852, is pictured in the St. Joseph News-Press of October 16, 
1939. The Christian Church at Savannah, Missouri, acquired 
the bell in 1853 and it has since been in constant use. 





An article based on a letter, dated June 25, 1852, written 
by Allen H. Vories at St. Joseph, Missouri, to a brother in 
Kentucky, appears in the St. Joseph News-Press of November 
19, 1939. The letter described the city when it was an out- 
post of civilization and the outfitting point for Argonauts 
bound for the California gold fields and pioneers bent upon 
settling the Oregon wilderness. 





Articles on the life of Henry Shaw, hardware merchant 
who gave St. Louis Shaw’s Garden and Tower Grove Park, 
appear in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of August 7 and 20, 
1939, in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of Shaw’s 
death, which occurred on August 25. 





A history of the lead industry in Missouri, published in 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of September 10, 1939, was re- 
printed in the Potosi Independent-Journal of September 
14, 1939. 





Excerpts of a letter from Miss Joe Ann Davis of Nevada, 
Missouri, describing the career of her father, Dr. Henry Clay 
Davis, were published in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
October 1, 1939. The young men’s division of the St. Louis 
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chamber of commerce has announced plans to erect a memorial 
to Dr. Davis on the Koch Hospital grounds, the site of the 
old Quarantine Hospital, where he died while fighting the 
yellow fever epidemic in 1878. 





A historical article on Missouri Methodism appeared 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of October 8, 1939, in connec- 
tion with the merger of the Southern Methodist, Methodist 
Episcopal, and Protestant Methodist conferences into the 
Conference of the Methodist Church of America, formally 
completed in Missouri during the week of October 8-14, 1939. 





Two account books of Meriwether Lewis were recently 
obtained by the Missouri Historical Society at St. Louis from 
the estate of the Reverend Alden Scott Anderson of Badin, 
North Carolina. One of the account books reveals that Lewis 
was the energizing force that brought the first newspaper 
west of the Mississippi river by financing Joseph Charless 
in the establishment of the Missouri Gazette. The two books 
also show that Lewis was perplexed by personal finances 
as well as by political intrigues when he set forth from St. 
Louis in September, 1809, on the journey to Washington, 
D. C., which terminated with his mysterious death—From 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, October 8, 1939. 





A survey of Missouri’s art was presented by Charles E. 
van Ravenswaay at the meeting of the William Clark Society in 
St. Louis, November 6, 1939. Van Ravenswaay discussed the 
paintings brought to the Catholic churches of Missouri by 
William Du Bourg, who was the first bishop of St. Louis, the 
pottery craft that developed at Ste. Genevieve before 1777, and 
other phases of Missouri art. An account of his talk appears 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of November 7, 1939. 





A timely article of historical interest entitled ‘“Thanks- 
giving Quake Recalls Those Famous ‘Seven Shocks’ of 1811” 
appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of November 
26, 1939. 
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The history of the New Madrid Catholic Church, traced 
by Harry C. Blanton, United States district attorney of St. 
Louis, in an address delivered at the sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion of the church on October 15, 1939, was published in the 
Sikeston Standard of October 20, 1939. 





An article by Docia Karell, entitled “A Visit to ‘Free 
Town’ ,"" which appears in the Springfield News and Leader 
of November 5, 1939, describes the German community of 
Freistatt in Lawrence county. A full page of illustrations 
accompanies the article. 





Articles of historical interest by J. L. Ferguson which 
have appeared in recent issues of the Warrensburg Svar- 
Journal are: “Early Steam Engine Accident Scattered 
Threshing Crew Quickly” (August 15); “Students Fifty Years 
Ago Found Town Much Different Than Frosh Today” 
(September 19); “The McDougalls Trace Ancestry to a 
General and ‘Beautiful Mary Daubein’’’ (October 6); ‘The 
Misses McSherry Have Letter Sent by an Uncle to Grand- 
parents in 1838,” and “A 103-Year-Old Atlas Handed Down 
for Generations in the McDougall Family” (October 10); 
“Hughes Descendants of Johnson County Trace Their 
Lineage to British Isles’’ (October 24); “Forty Years Ago 
Football at the College Struggled Desperately for Its Exist- 
ence” (November 3); “Football Coaches of Normal No. 2 
Back in 1899 Paid Largely by Subscription,” and ‘Doak 
Family Has Been Represented in Johnson County for Nearly 
a Century” (November 21). 





A photographic copy of the Chicago Tribune, dated 
September 29, 1864, which contains an account of the burning 
of Chapel Hill in Lafayette county, Missouri, is described in 
the Warrensburg Star-Journal of October 27, 1939. 





An article by Edgar Lee Masters, entitled ‘William 
Marion Reedy: Feaster,”” appears in the October, 1939, issue 
of Esquire. The article was reprinted in the Kansas City Star 
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of September 26, 1939, and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
September 29, 1939. 





“His pictures are full of familiar things—the common 
clothes, ordinary occupations, plain pleasures of Americans of 
the middle 1880s.” With this tribute the magazine Life 
again recognizes the work of Missouri’s pioneer artist, George 
Caleb Bingham, in its issue of September 11, 1939. Prints of 
“Order No. 11,” “Raftsmen Playing Cards,’”’ “Stump Speak- 
ing,” and “County Election,” with the original pencil sketches 
of the characters in the paintings, are reproduced. 








Three group photographs of sections of Company I, 
5th Missouri Volunteers, made up of University of Missouri 
students who enlisted in the United States Army at the time 
of the Spanish-American war, were published in the September 
1939, issue of the Missouri Alumnus. A reunion of members 
of the company took place in Columbia, Missouri, on Novem- 
ber 3 and 4, 1939, in connection with the centennial celebra- 
tion of the University. The October Alumnus contained many 
interesting features, including a brief history of the University 
of Missouri entitled ‘The First 100 Years.” The article was 
illustrated with many pictures of the University campus, 
past and present. 





HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


The University of Missouri; A Centennial History. By 
Jonas Viles. With the Collaboration of Several of His Col- 
leagues. (Columbia, University of Missouri, 1939. 508 p.) 
With the publication of this scholarly volume, the University 
of Missouri’s centennial becomes something more than just a 
year of celebrations. The work is a real contribution, based 
on source materials and the author’s association with the insti- 
tution as professor of history for more than a third of a century. 
Few centennial anniversaries leave such a permanent memorial. 

Among the many men associated with the institution’s 
growth during the past century, a number have places of 
especial consideration. Major James S. Rollins, rightlv 
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known as the “Father of the University,’ nurtured the strug- 
gling institution through many a crisis from its founding in 
1839 until his retirement from the board of curators in 1886. 
John Hiram Lathrop, as the first president, directed the institu- 
tion during its early years in the 1840s. Sixteen years later 
he again assumed the presidency and guided its ‘“refound- 
ing’ after the Civil war. Daniel Read, who served as presi- 
dent from 1866 to 1876, envisioned an institution based on the 
new ideas in education and it was during his administration 
that the evolution of the school from a small central Mis- 
souri college to a university started. 

In Richard Henry Jesse, Missouri found one of its ablest 
presidents. Among his many outstanding services, prehaps 
the most noteworthy were made in “raising the standards of 
faculties and requirements for degrees and broadening the 
scope of higher education” and in the articulation of the uni- 
versity with the high schools of the State. Dr. Jesse guided 
the actual development of the modern university and made it 
the crown of the educational system of the State. 

Isidor Loeb proved a great aid to President Jesse and his 
successors in organizing the internal administration of the 
university. He was the trusted adviser of the board of curators 
on economic and financial matters and left an impressive 
record of service as an organizer and administrator as well as 
teacher and dean during the period from 1892 until 1925. 
President A. Ross Hill, who served from 1908 to 1921, carried 
on and virtually completed the modernization of the uni- 
versity, elevating it to the prevailing standards of higher 
education in the nation and attracting a number of outstand- 
ing educators to the campus. Walter Williams, who assumed 
the presidency during the critical days of 1930, solved internal 
difficulties and justly handled the retrenchment caused by the 
depression. It was really his second term, for as chairman of 
the executive committee of the board of curators, he exercised 
the functions of the office during the last few years of Presi- 
dent Jesse’s term. 

Although the administration of President Frederick A. 
Middlebush covers only a little more than a half decade, it is 
outstanding in respect to enrollment, which has reached its 
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highest peak; a building program exceeding that of any other 
similar period ; appropriations, which also reached their highest 
peak; and the state-wide alumni organization that functions 
effectively to promote the university. 


The chapters on the various colleges and schools of the 
university, an important part of the institution’s history, 
were written by members of the faculty as follows: the 
“College of Arts and Science,” by Henry M. Belden; the 
“College of Agriculture,” by William C. Etheridge; the 
“School of Business and Public Administration,’’ by William 
L. Bradshaw; the ‘‘School of Education,” by T. W. H. Irion; 
the ‘‘School of Engineering,” by Mendell P. Weinbach; the 
“Graduate School,” by Charles F. Mullett; the “School of 
Journalism,’”’ by Roscoe B. Ellard; the ‘School of Law,” 
by Percy A. Hogan; the “School of Medicine,” by Charles W. 
Greene; and the ‘School of Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla,” 
by Samuel H. Lloyd, Jr. President Frederick A. Middlebush 
closes the book with a chapter on the university’s future. 





Where The Rivers Meet. By Ward Dorrance. (New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 252 p.) The artist, 
scholar, and cosmopolite are revealed in this unusual and 
finely written book. Descriptions of scenes along the Osage, 
Missouri, Gasconade, and Mississippi, blended with historical, 
philosophical, and linquistic as well as ethnological items give 
to the first and larger part of the work especial appeal to 
Missourians. Yet attraction is as strong for re-reading the 
later chapters relating to the Ohio, Tennessee, and Cumber- 
land rivers and the people of their banks. Indeed, these 
closing chapters, with their descriptions of experiences and 
colloquial conversations with the river, valley, and hill folk 
of Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee, are even superior in 
interest. The book reveals an author who truly loves to visit 
abroad at home, to read carefully the history of his tour, 
and to enter into the lives of his passing acquaintances even 
of the hour, as well as to set down his impressions with gusto 
and the fruits of research with care. Where the Rivers Meet 
is more, much more, than another river book by the owner of 
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a motorboat. It is a work of art, scholarship, and broad 
genial culture. 





Charles Sealsfield; Bibliography of His Writings, Together 
with a Classified and Annotated Catalogue of Literature Relating 
to His Works and His Life. By Otto Heller and Theodore H. 
Leon. Published as Washington University Studies, New 
Series; Language and Literature, No. 8. (St. Louis, 1939. 
88 p.) This noted German writer has an important place 
among those who helped to give Europe a wholesome picture 
of the New World in the 1830s and 1840s. Corruption and 
rampant materialism tried his faith in democracy, but he was 
a liberal and exhibited considerable sympathy for American 
institutions. He was always proud of his United States citizen- 
ship and while he did most of his writing in Switzerland, his 
themes and characters were largely those of the frontier. 

Dean Heller, through his wide research, has been largely 
responsible for the elevation of Sealsfield to the place he 
deserves as a great German-American writer. The present 
scholarly, annotated bibliography by Drs. Heller and Leon, 
has been published to promote additional research. 





Centennial History of Grundy County, Missouri, 1839-19389. 
By William Ray Denslow. (Trenton, Mo., Published by the 
author, 1939. 402 p.) In literary quality and general attrac- 
tiveness this county history surpasses most publications of 
its kind. Here the general reader as well as students of local 
history will find interesting materials on early Grundy county 
history, data on the natural resources of the region, and 
sketches of the development of business, professional and 
social organizations. Such outstanding phases of community 
development as transportation, public utilities, schools and 
churches are each given separate chapters. The section on 
the World war, chiefly a history of Company D, is a contribu- 
tion to World war literature in Missouri. The author has a 
flare for selecting and presenting semi-popular materials and 
through this work has made a contribution to Grundy county 
history. 
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Centenary Methodist Church of St. Louis, The First 
Hundred Years, 1839-1989. By Mr. and Mrs. Francis Emmett 
Williams. (St. Louis, Mound City Press, Inc., 1939. 294 p.) 
After reviewing the history of Methodism in England and Mis- 
souri, the authors treat chronologically the history of the 
Centenary Methodist Church of St. Louis. Each chapter 
covers a specific number of years, the tenure of each pastor 
and the chief developments that took place during each 
specified period. The work is not scholarly but it is well 
organized, quite well indexed, and should help to popularize 
the early history of Methodism in St. Louis and the State. 





Recent Experimenis Affecting County Government in North 
Carolina and Virginia. By William L. Bradshaw. (Columbia, 
University of Missouri, 1939. 23 p.) Mimeographed. This 
report is a brief summary of a research study of the more im- 
portant recent changes in North Carolina and Virginia county 
governments with emphasis on state-county relationships. 
Dr. Bradshaw makes critical comparisons with recent tenden- 
cies in Missouri, explaining wherein the State could profitably 
emulate the successful experiments in the two southern states 
and pointing out others that would not be practicable for 
Missouri. 





List of Portraits on Display in Jefferson City, Kansas 
City, St. Joseph and Columbia. By Justus R. Moll. Published 
‘as Missouri Resources Museum Bulletin, No. XVII. (Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., 1939. 38 p.) Mimeographed. The value of 
this study is of necessity curtailed by its brevity, but it is use- 
ful and suggestive. It helps meet the need for a painstaking 
work listing every portrait in the public buildings of Missouri. 
A worthy project for any local historical or literary association 
would be the compiling of a list of portraits in the public 
buildings in the various counties and towns of Missouri. 





Year Book of the Third U. S. Volunteer Engineers, 1939. 
(Poplar Bluff, Mo., Poplar Bluff Printing Co., 1939. 477 p.) 
This work is dedicated to Eugene Jaccard Spencer, noted 
army engineer and organizer of the Third U. S. Volunteer 
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Engineers. Memorials and press stories on the life and. work 
of this noted St. Louisan fill twenty-four pages. The volume 
is a compilation of letters, telegrams, and reports on the life, 
work, and death, in many cases, of the members of the organiza- 
tion, and is a valuable collection of historical and biographical 


data. 





Millersville and the Miller Family. By Helen Miller 
Penzel Ritgerod and Henry A. Ritgerod. (Fayetteville, Ark., 
1939. 93 p.) Mimeographed. The Miller family came to 
the present Cape Girardeau county, Missouri, in 1803, when 
the area was still Spanish territory. In this family there have 
been many business and professional men who have contri- 
buted much to the industrial and cultural development of the 
State. There are few persons in the Millersville community 
today who are not related to this noted pioneer family. The 
work is divided into five chapters, the first four treat the 
general history of the family and the Millersville community. 
The last chapter contains some 200 short biographical sketches. 
Few geneological studies have been more carefully and 
accurately done. 





The Federal Government in Greater Kansas City. By O. W. 
Price. (Kansas City, Greater Kansas City Federal Business 
Association, 1939. 164 p.) The first part of this volume 
contains a brief history of Kansas City and short specific 
sketches of the various federal agencies. The second part is 
a directory of federal officials and agencies located in Kansas 
City. Today more than one hundred federal offices, employ- 
ing several thousand persons, are located in Kansas City, 
which has become one of the major federal centers in the mid- 
west. The Federal Business Association was officially estab- 
lished by executive order in 1921. Thirteen years later the 
name was changed to the Greater Kansas City Federal 
Business Association and the government agencies at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, and Excelsior Springs were added. 





Old Tippecanoe, William Henry Harrison and His Time. 
By Freeman Cleaves. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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1939. 521 p.) This biographical study is a story of Indian 
warfare, treaty making, and expansion into the Middle West, 
covering the period of American history between the Revolu- 
tionary and Civil wars. Governor William Henry Harrison 
of Indiana Territory with the three territorial judges governed 
the area now included in the State of Missouri for one year, 
1804-1805. Later Harrison came to St. Louis to help the 
first resident territorial governor, James Wilkinson, establish 
friendly relations with the Sac and Osage Indians. The 
author has had considerable experience in research and writing 
and Old Tippecanoe compares favorably with the semi- 
popular biographies of its kind. The book is well indexed 
and contains a number of pictures. 





Blazing the Way West. By Bliss Isely. (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 286 p.) The author in this 
book of action, presents the expliots of the Frenchmen who 
helped blaze the way west across the American continent 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Columbia river. Al- 
though the critical reader may find discrepancies in details, 
the basic historical facts lose none of their accuracy as Isely 
weaves them into an exciting story for popular reading. 
Missouri readers will find particular interest in the accounts 
of Joliet and Marquette, Henri Joutel, Claude Charles du 
Tisne and Etienne de Bourgmont, and Sergeant Dubois and 
his ‘‘Princess of the Missouris.”” The author describes the 
founding of St. Louis; gives a stirring account of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition and of George Drouillard, the French 
interpreter who accompanied them; and in the closing chapters 
dramatizes the business of the Missouri Fur Company, 
headed by Manuel Lisa, and the ventures of the Chouteau 
brothers, the Bent brothers, and Ceran St. Vrain. 





Brief Autobiography of Elmo Golighily Harris. (Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1939. 41 p.) Litho- 
print. Professor Harris was identified with the Missouri 
School of Mines and Metallurgy from 1891 until his retire- 
ment in 1931, and in this account gives many interesting 
incidents concerning the development of the school. 
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Historical Sketch of Catholic New Madrid. By the late 
Msgr. John E. Rothensteiner, augmented by Rev. Walter A. 
Riske. (New Madrid, Mo., The Sesquicentennial Committee, 
1939. 28 p.) Although this brochure was published as part 
of the sesquicentennial observance of the founding of the 
Catholic Church in New Madrid, it has more than local 
historical interest. It contains the pictures of a number of 
noted Missouri Catholics and a biographical study of Father 
Pierre Gibault, the “Patriot Priest.” It also contains a copy 
of the sesquicentennial program and a picture of the Im- 
maculate Conception Church in New Madrid. 





Town and Gown, A Century of Relationship. By E. 
Sydney Stephens. (Columbia, 1939. 20 p.) This pamphlet 
is a printed copy of Mr. Stephens’ address at the centennial 
dinner of November 2, 1939, sponsored by the Columbia 
chamber of commerce as a part of the University of Missouri's 
celebration. Mr. Stephens fully recognizes the importance 
of the contributions and support of Boone county citizens 
given to the University during the past one hundred years. 





A Short History and Souvenir Program Published in 
Commemoration of the 100th Anniversary of the Founding of 
Cole Camp, Benton County, Missouri. By M. N. White. 
(Warsaw, Mo., 1939. 30p.) This history and souvenir pro- 
gram was issued as part of the centennial celebration com- 
memorating the founding of Cole Camp in 1839. Here are 
recorded the legends of the founding of Cole Camp, and a 
short concise history of the town. 





“Do Fifth Grade Pupils Profit by Studying Their Local 
Community and State,” by Charles Turner. In School and 
Community, Vol. XXV, No. 6 (September, 1939), pp. 222-223, 
256. This scientifically conducted experiment, in the Colum- 
bia public schools, shows that the study of local history has 
utilitarian value. It also proves Missouri history can success- 
fully be taught to fifth grade pupils. In this experiment 168 
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fifth grade pupils, on the completion of a course in Missouri 
history, made scores considerably higher than did 164 pupils 
representing each of the higher elementary and junior high 
school grades who did not receive such training. The median 
score for 103 senior high school pupils with no formal training 
was approximately equal to that of the median for the fifth 
grade class. The acquisiton of this information by the older 
pupils shows the material has utilitarian value and builds a 
strong case for those who believe Missouri history should be 
taught in the elementary schools of the State. 





Centennial Convocation Commemorating the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Founding of the University of Missouri, 
Nov. 1, 1939. (n.p.,n.d.) This attractively decorated 
centennial souvenir program contains, in addition to the cen- 
tennial program, thirty-nine historical pictures and a short 
sketch of the university. 





The Philharmonic Society of St. Louis. (n. p.,n.d. 8 p.) 
This pamphlet contains a sketch of the Philharmonic Society, 
which was organized on June 21, 1860. James B. Eads and 
H. T. Blow were on the first board of directors and James F. 
Yeatman was the first president. Emile Karst, a noted 
violinist, was a valued aid during the early years of the society’s 
history. Many prominent St. Louisans have contributed to 
the development of this outstanding organization. 





Clinton County in Pictures. By E. L. Fisher. (Lathrop, 
Mo., The Lathrop Optimist, 1939. 136 p.) Using pictures as 
the medium, the editor of this publication presents something 
new in local historiography. Clinton county’s schools, 
churches, public buildings, and business houses, homes, and 
many rural and street scenes are all pictured in the columns 
of this work. In addition, it contains numerous portraits and 
group pictures. Each illustration is accompanied by a brief 
historical statement or short article. Few writers have suc- 
ceeded so completely in transforming factual material into 
interesting recreational reading. 
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The Sixty-Fifth Anniversary Edition of the Vandalia 
Leader, 1874-1939. (Vandalia, Mo., October 26, 1939. 64 p.) 
This issue of the Leader is devoted to the early history of 
Vandalia and the surrounding community. The materials 
have been obtained chiefly from old settlers and letters from 
former Vandalians. It contains, in addition to a number of 
historical features, biographical studies of many persons who 
have contributed to the development of the town and com- 
munity. 





Cooper County Record, First Frontier Edition Commemorat- 
ing Daniel Boone Days, in Boonville, Missouri. (Boonville, 
Mo., Sept. 21, 1939. 44 p.) This historical edition of the 
Cooper County Record is devoted largely to sketches and 
pictures reminiscent of exploration and settlement. 


PERSONALS 


Frank P. AKE: Born at Ironton, Iron county, Mo., 
May 16, 1867; died at Ironton, July 21, 1939. He was educated 
in the public schools of Ironton and the University of Missouri. 
Leaving the University in 1889, he entered the office of the 
Iron County Register, which had been published by his father, 
Eli D. Ake, since 1867. With the exception of one year spent 
as a reporter for the St. Louis Republic and three years on 
various newspapers in Arkansas, Mr. Ake was identified with 
the Iron County Register until the time of his death. 


Perry T. ALLEN: Born in Centralia, Ill., on March 19, 
1865; died at Springfield, Mo., Oct. 25, 1939. Judge Allen 
practiced law in Springfield from 1889 until 1932, when he was 
elected presiding judge of the Springfield Court of Appeals. 
He attended Southern Illinois Normal University and re- 
ceived his M. S. degree from Southwest Baptist College at 
Bolivar, Missouri. He was a member of the Democratic 
party. 


Davip EpGar BLanton: Born in Howard county, Mo., 
Oct. 17, 1867; died at Paris, Mo., Nov. 10, 1939. He was the 
senior member of the Monroe County Appeal firm, which was 
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founded at Paris by his father, B. F. Blanton. His connec- 
tion with printing office work began when he was thirteen 
years of age and for almost sixty years he played an important 
part in the publication of the Appeal. 


RicHARD Horne Britt: Born in Cass county, Mo., 
Aug. 10, 1861; died at Rockland, Me., Aug. 2, 1939. He was 
educated in the public schools of Cass county and was gradu- 
ated from the University of Missouri in 1888. His profession 
of civil and mining engineering took him west where he 
managed silver and gold mines in Idaho and New Mexico. 
At the time of his death he was city engineer of Rockland. 
His outstanding work in that position was the planning and 
supervising of the Rockland public landing harbor. 


James DouGtas CLarkson: Born in McDonald county, 
Ill., May 23, 1852; died at West Plains, Mo., Nov. 30, 1939. 
He originated the “365 Day Road Clubs’ in Missouri and 
became nationally known as a highway promoter. He was 
connected with the Jefferson Highway Association, organized 
to designate and promote the national highway from Winni- 
peg, Canada, to New Orleans, Louisiana, and later handled 
the promotion of the Pike’s Peak Highway from New York to 
Los Angeles. He also engaged in the implement business at 
Carthage for more than fifty years. 


Boyp DupLey: Born in Marion county, West Va., 
June 8, 1859; died in Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 2, 1939. His 
family came to Missouri from West Virginia in 1866 and settled 
near Bancroft in Daviess county. Mr. Dudley entered the 
law office of his uncle, Judge H. C. McDougal who was associ- 
ated with the Shanklin, Lowe and McDougal firm at Gallatin, 
in 1877 and was admitted to the Missouri bar in 1879. His 
public service included the presidency of the Missouri 
State League of Republican Clubs, the presidency of the board 
of control for the State Industrial Home for Girls at Chilli- 
cothe, and the presidency of the State Building and Loan 
Association. 


GEoRGE C. Epwarps: Born near New Franklin, Mo., 
Dec. 1, 1852; died at Boonville, Mo., Nov. 16, 1939. A life- 
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long resident of the New Franklin community he served as 
its mayor, city clerk, and justice of the peace at different 
times. He was active in the development of the city and 
had been a member of the Masonic lodge for sixty-six years. 


Mrs. E.LizABETH WEAVER EPPERSON: Born near 
Cooperstown, N. Y.; died at Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 22, 1939. 
In 1938, the Soroptimist Club of Kansas City unanimously 
selected Mrs. Epperson as the women who had made the 
greatest contribution to civic betterment through her generous 
personal contributions to the civic and musical enjoyment of 
Greater Kansas City. Her gifts to the city included U. S. 
Epperson Hall, the Kansas City Art Institute’s $90,000 
auditorium, and liberal donations to the Kansas City phil- 
harmonic orchestra and the conservatory of music of Kansas 
City. She was the widow of U. S. Epperson, founder of the 
U. S. Epperson Underwriting company. 


JuLIEN N. Friant: Born at Cairo, Ill., March 1, 1888; 
died at Washington, D. C., Oct. 27, 1939. He had served as 
special assistant to Henry A. Wallace, secretary of agriculture, 
for the past six years. Mr. Friant graduated from the South- 
east Missouri State Teachers College at Cape Girardeau 
in 1907. He had been a leader in the fight to secure national 
assistance for farmers and had also served as secretary of the 
national drainage association. His home was at Cape Girar- 
deau. 


Howarp Gray: Born in Masonville, Ia., June 5, 1861; 
died at Carthage, Mo., Sept. 5, 1939. Judge Gray was the 
dean of Jasper county attorneys and on January 10, 1937, State 
Senator Allen McReynolds and his law partner, John Flanigan, 
arranged a dinner commemorating his fifty years in the legal 
profession. He began his legal career in 1883 by reading law 
in the offices of Bond Haughawout at Carthage. His public 
life included service in the State senate in 1894 and again in 
1920, two years as judge of the Jasper county circuit court, 
three years as a member of the Springfield Court of Appeals 
when it was first organized, and various other civic activities. 
He was a lifelong Republican. 
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JEFFERSON D. HosTEeTTER: Born in Pike county, Mo., 
Nov. 13, 1861; died in St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 4, 1939. He 
was presiding judge of the St. Louis Court of Appeals. Judge 
Hostetter was educated in the public schools of Pike county 
and Christian University (now Culver-Stockton College) 
at Canton. He was admitted to the Missouri bar in 1884. He 
represented Pike county in the 49th and 50th General Assem- 
blies and also served one term in the State senate during the 
5ist and 52nd sessions. Governor Guy B. Park appointed him 
to the St. Louis court on January 3, 1934, to succeed Judge 
Joseph Kane. At the general election that year he was elected 
to the court for a ten-year term. 


RoBert F. KEe.tey: Born in Caldwell county, Mo., in 
1869; died at Moberly, Mo., Nov. 26, 1939. He was co- 
publisher of the Moberly Evening Democrat from 1896 until 
1925 when it was sold to the Monitor-Index. He learned the 
printer’s trade on the Breckenridge Bulletin in Caldwell 
county and worked on several other newspapers in Missouri. 


N. Netson LeonarpD: Born in Boonville, Mo., Dec. 6, 
1876; died near Boonville, Sept. 1, 1939. He was the pro- 
prietor of one of central Missouri’s largest farms and the owner 
of a Shorthorn herd, reputedly the oldest herd of registered 
Shorthorns under continuous management of one family in 
the world. His farm, known as Ravenswood, celebrated its 
centennial of Shorthorn breeding last summer. 


H. F. McEtroy: Born at Amboy, Ill., Aug. 17, 1865; 
died at Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 15, 1939. He became city 
manager of Kansas City on April 10, 1926, after voters had 
decided to discontinue the old two-house legislative form of 
government. He resigned the office April 13, 1939. Mr. 
McElroy served one term as judge of the Jackson county 
court before he became city manager. 


Lee MonTGOMERY: Born in Sedalia, Mo., Aug. 23, 
1869; died at Sedalia, Sept. 20, 1939. He was a member of 
one of Missouri’s best known law firms and a recognized civic 
leader in Sedalia. His activities included the chairmanship of 
the Missouri state committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
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Association and membership on the boards of trustee of 
Lindenwood College at St. Charles and Westminster College 
at Fulton. 


Oscar P. Moopy: Born in Lawrence county, Mo., Jan. 
5, 1861; died at Mount Vernon, Mo., Oct. 7, 1939. He was 
educated at Mount Vernon and graduated from William 
Jewell College at Liberty. He represented Lawrence county 
in the 52nd, 53rd, 54th, 55th, and 56th General Assemblies. 


W. L. Moorweap: Born at Shelbyville, Mo., May 16, 
1866; died at Hopkins, Mo., Oct. 21, 1939. For the past 
forty-five years he had edited the Hopkins Journal, which was 
established in 1875 by James M. Pierce. His newspaper 
career also included work on the Kansas City Star and the 
Topeka (Kansas) Capital. He was an active Republican 
party worker. 


Percy Pepoon: Born at Warren, IIl., Nov. 11, 1861; 
died at St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 7, 1939. He was elected to the 
State senate from the thirtieth district in 1934 and was re- 
elected in 1938. In the late 1890s, Mr. Pepoon was a news- 
paper publisher and mayor of Hardy, Arkansas. He had 
worked as a printer in St. Louis for many years. 


WILLIAM CALVIN PIERCE: Born near Steelville, Mo., 
July 8, 1863; died at Maryville, Mo., Oct. 23, 1939. He was 
employed by the Wabash railway company for several years 
and in 1894 became recorder of deeds for Nodaway county, 
serving one term. He had since been associated with an 
abstract and farm loan firm in Maryville. He was active in 
Republican party circles and during the administrations of 
Governor Herbert S. Hadley and Governor Sam A. Baker he 
served as a member of the board of managers of State eleemosy- 
nary institutions. 


WILLiaM J. PoLLarD: Born in Cameron, Mo., April 11, 
1880; died at Maysville, Mo., Nov. 11, 1939. Twelve years 
ago he founded the DeKalb County Record-Journal at Mays- 
ville, Missouri, by consolidating the plants of the DeKalb 
County Sun, the Clarksdale Journal, and the Stewartsville 
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Record. He was educated in the Cameron public schools and 
Missouri Wesleyan College. Before entering the newspaper 
field, he held positions with the Rock Island railway company 
and the J. E. Hutt contracting company of Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


HENRY SMITH PRITCHETT: Born at Fayette, Mo., 
April 16, 1857; died at Santa Barbara, Calif., Aug. 28, 1939. 
He was educated at Pritchett College at Glasgow, Missouri 
which was founded by his father, Carr Waller Pritchett. He 
was astronomer for the Transit of Venus expedition to New 
Zealand in 1882 and from 1883 to 1897 he was professor of 
astronomy and director of the observatory at Washington 
University in St. Louis. He became superintendent of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1897 and three 
years later assumed the presidency of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He served as the first president 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
from 1906 until 1930 when he retired as president emeritus. 


NIKE G. SEviER: Born in Morgan county, IIl., in 1890; 
died at Jefferson City, Mo., Dec. 1, 1939. He was educated in 
the schools of Jefferson City and the University of Missouri. 
In 1914 he was admitted to the bar and established his first 
law office in Jefferson City. During the World war he was 
connected with the United States diplomatic service. He was 
elected in 1932 to complete the term of Henry J. Westhues as 
judge of the fourteenth judicial circuit, and was re-elected to 
the office in 1934 for a term ending December 31, 1940. 


Troy D. Smitu: Born in Cooper county, Mo., March 19, 
1886; died in Mackay, Idaho, Oct. 5, 1939. He had served as 
speaker of the Idaho house of representatives at more legisla- 
tive sessions than any other speaker thus far in the State’s 
history. He was educated in the Otterville public schools, 
Otterville College, and the University of Missouri. He had 
lived in Idaho since 1912. 


GEORGE S. TOWNSEND: Born at Fulton, Mo., Nov. 11, 
1859; died at Mountain Grove, Mo., Oct. 23, 1939. Begin- 
ning as an apprentice on the Fulton Telegraph, Mr. Townsend 
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spent sixty-three years in country newspaper work. From 
1888 until 1905, he was associated with H. F. Childers as a 
publisher of the Troy Free Press. He was sole editor of the 
Mountain Grove Journal from 1911 until June, 1923, when he 


formed a partnership with J. B. Denton that continued until 
February 1, 1939. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


MISSOURI UNIVERSITY'S CENTENNIAL 


From an editorial in the St. Louts Post-Dispatch, October 31, 1939. 


The University of Missouri, which begins the observance of its cen- 
tennial year this week, is the oldest state university west of the Mississippi 
river and one of the oldest this side of the Appalachians. When the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin was established in 1848, the University of Missouri 
was already nearly ten years old. The University of Illinois did not come 
along for twenty-eight years and it was almost thirty years later that the 
University of Minnesota was started. . 

But the University of Missouri is distinguished by more than its 100 
years. Over its century it has a record of public service primarily to the 
State but through its students, who have gone literally everywhere, and 
through its scientific and cultural contributions, to an area that reaches 
out far beyond the boundaries of Missouri. All that the State has invested 
in the university probably has more than been paid back through the 
agricultural services of the College of Agriculture and the agricultural 
experiment station alone. Soil research at the university has been the 
means of improving Missouri soil, while the development of Korean lespe- 
deza as a drouth-resistant pasture, of Columbia oats and a new winter 
barley are only a few of its achievements in agricultural science. Dr. 
Curtis F. Marbut, professor of geology and later agronomist with the federal 
department of agriculture, stood with the world leaders in the science of 
soils and fertility. 

The division of the university which has attracted most foreign stu- 
dents, including many from the Orient, is the School of Journalism, the 
first school of its kind. For thirty years it has sought not only to train 
students, but to elevate the standard of journalism through awards for 
newspapers and newspaper men and its annual session of shop talk known 
as “Journalism Week.” The School of Law, besides developing many of 
the lawyers of the State and in them many of its public officers, lawmakers 
and judges, publishes an important legal magazine, the Missour: Law 
Review. The department of zoology is now at work with the State Con- 
servation Commission on a program of wildlife propagation research. 
Similar services for Missouri are being performed by the university in 
engineering, education, business, medicine and the social sciences. The 
special achievements of the School of Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla are 
world-famous. 

It is a truism that the life of a university is its faculty. In this regard, 
the University of Missouri has been fortunate from the installation of 
John Hiram Lathrop of Yale as its first president in 1841. Probably 
the most distinguished of its teachers was Thorstein Veblen, economist, 
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anthropologist, philologist, social critic, whose Theory of the Leisure Class 
is one of the ‘‘books that changed our minds.’ Max Meyer in psychology, 
H. J. Davenport in economics, George Lefevre in zoology, Charles A. Ell- 
wood in sociology are among the luminaries of the university’s past. Today 
the faculty includes such teachers as Jay William Hudson, philosopher and 
author of Abbe Pierre, H. G. Brown, the leading academic supporter of 
the single tax doctrine, and Elmer Ellis, lively historian, now on a Guggen- 
heim fellowship to write a biography of “‘Mr. Dooley.” These names only 
suggest the range of faculty, past and present. 

The University of Missouri has had many misfortunes, including fire 
and Civil war, but none has been more serious than loss of faculty members 
to institutions with higher salary scales. Frank Thilly, philosopher, went 
to Princeton; B. M. Duggar, botanist, to Cornell; Frederick H. Seares, 
astronomer, to the Wilson Observatory; Edgar Allen, anatomist, to Yale; 
Manley Hudson, political scientist, and O. D. Kellogg, mathematician, to 
Harvard; Isidor Loeb to Washington University; T. S. Barclay, [political 
scientist and] historian, to Stanford; A. O. Lovejoy, philosopher, to Johns 
Hopkins, and so on. No university can hope to retain all its good men, 
but the University of Missouri must have a better record in this regard in 
its second hundred years. The fault has been not with the university, but 
with inadequate appropriations. 

This situation is not corrected, but it is improving under the adminis- 
tration of President Middlebush. 


THE ORIGIN OF “FRANKIE AND JOHNNIE” 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 20, 1939. Extracts from an open 
letter written by Tyrrell Williams, professor of law at Washington Uni- 
versity, published as the featured article on the editorial page. 


Sigmund Spaeth, in his Read 'Em and Weep on page 34 begins a descrip- 
tion of “Frankie and Johnnie,”’ quoting several versions and also printing 
the music. He says: 

“Thomas Beer, in his ‘Mauve Decade,’ places this ballad as early as 
1850, but Emerson Hough dates it fully ten years earlier. It is generally 
agreed that the beautifully honest story is a true one, and that the locale 
was St. Louis.” 


oitliorerie I thought everybody was agreed that the ballad first appeared 
much longer than forty years ago, and so I was surprised when Dan 
Bartlett, former police commissioner [of St. Louis], told me that a St. 
Louis Negress named Frankie in 1899 killed a man named Albert and 
shortly afterwards St. Louis Negroes were singing a ballad about Frankie 
and Albert. This was the first time I ever heard of the incident of 1899. 
I am now satisfied that what Mr. Bartlett said is absolutely correct. But 
it does not follow that the ballad was based upon the incident of 1899, 
although I now know that many people think so, and some of these people 
are university professors specializing in American folklore. Undoubtedly, 
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the incident of 1899 has confused the problem of discovering the origin of 
the ballad. However, I think this confusion can be cleared up in part. .... 

There were two homicides, about fifty years apart, and in each case 
the killer was a girl named Frankie. Frankie is a rather unusual name. 
The old Negroes of St. Louis in 1899 were familiar with the ballad about 
Frankie and Johnnie. When, in 1899, another girl named Frankie killed 
a man named Albert, the name Frankie suggested the old ballad and so 
they sang it again, but in order to make it seem more realistic and modern, 
they changed the man’s name from Johnnie to Albert. ‘Albert’ was later 
changed to “Allen,” probably because the latter name is more euphonious. 

For several reasons, it is impossible to believe that the ballad is based 
upon the incident of 1899. In the first place, we have the statements of 
Spaeth and Beer. Spaeth is something more than a mere collector of folk- 
songs. He always tries to find out about their origins and social signifi- 
cance. Beer in 1926 referred definitely to a manuscript of 1863 then in 
existence. 

In the second place, there is a wide variance between the story in the 
ballad and the facts of the incident of 1899. In the ballad, Frankie (pro- 
bably a free person of color) was happily in love with Johnnie, “‘but he 
done her wrong” by surreptitiously running around with a yellow girl 
named Alice, who had blue eyes. When Frankie learned of this, she was 
wild with jealousy. She bought a pistol from a pawnbroker and went to 
a bartender to find out where Johnnie was. According to some versions, 
the bartender was a white man and the killing took place in a house of 
ill fame (or hotel). According to another version, the bartender was a 
Negro and the killing took place in the barroom. This is the version 
followed by Thomas Benton in his spirited picture at Jefferson City [the 
capitol mural]. In all versions of the ballad, the facts detailed force the 
conclusion that Frankie was either guilty of murder or was an insane person. 
According to some versions, she was convicted of murder. According 
to other versions, she was acquitted, but nothing is said of the ground 
of acquittal. Every lawyer knows that if the original Frankie was ac- 
quitted, it was because a merciful judge gave an instruction on temporary 
insanity. 

When we turn to the incident of 1899, we find that Frankie No. 2 
was not jealous and was not the aggressor in the affray. She killed her 
Albert, who was drunk and violent, most obviously in self-defense. No 
circumstances indicate that she was either a criminal or an insane person. 

Finally, there is internal evidence that the ballad could not have 
originated in 1899. For instance, in many versions Johnnie is referred to 
as a “crib man’’; that is, a man who slept in corncribs or in shacks built 
like corncribs, with a door but no windows. This was an archaic expres- 
sion in 1899. In 1899, St. Louis Negroes were too sophisticated to be 
crib men, but in 1850, St. Louis was a relatively small city, with a fringe 
of half-rural settlements within easy walking distance of the river. Free 
Negroes generally lived in these half-rural settlements, where the houses 
were primitive shacks or “cribs.” ...... 
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HISTORIANS APPRECIATE A LITTLE YARN NOW AND THEN 


From the Sarcoxie Record, July 20, 1939. Extracts from an editorial by 
Bernard Finn. 


....To this editor the most entertaining piece of Missouri history he 
ever read may not have been true at all. It related how an early Missouri 
governor, (Marmaduke perhaps), was addicted to’ going on periodic sprees. 
While about three-fourths soused he decided he’d go through the peni- 
tentiary and talk to the prisoners, whether for the purpose of dilating on 
the value of sobriety or the evil effects of crime was not stated. Each 
inmate was first asked his name, then the crime for which he was com- 
mitted to durance vile. On receiving this information, the governor asked 
each one: 

“Are you guilty?” 

“No, I was framed,” was generally the answer, with a long explana- 
tion of how the framing was done. 

The story didn’t tell how many prisoners the governor talked to and 
found guiltless, according to their stories, but in the course of his questioning 
he came to one man who in reply to ‘“‘Are you guilty?” said: 

“Yes, Governor, I didn’t get as much punishment as I deserved.” 

Returning to the executive mansion and presumably sobering up, this 
unusual governor issued a full pardon to the prisoner who had acknowl- 
edged his guilt and in explanation wrote a note to this effect: 

“I don’t want all the innocent men in the penitentiary to become 
contaminated by one guilty person.” 

The Missouri Historical Review is not asked to verify this yarn. 
Proving it a fantasy would be painful to those who like to enjoy legends. 
Entirely fauciful though they may be, folk lore and fable possess that 
“one touch of nature which makes the whole world akin.” 

So of Senator George G. Vest people like to read his tribute to the 
dog; also there are those who enjoy a story told of that famed gentleman 
who was slightly ‘under the influence,” while delivering an oration. 
Pausing to wipe his perspiring forehead and take a drink of water, he is 
said to have turned to the chairman and asked: 

“Where was I at?” 

A truthful compilation of facts is no doubt admirable, but it makes 
dry reading. Besides there is not always general acceptance of the truths 
thus presented in witness of which theological disputes are cited. Yet 
members of the State Historical Society are assured that this paper has a 
high appreciation of their work and of the Missouri Historical Review. 


HISTORICAL PICTURE EXHIBITED IN SOCIETY'S LIBRARY 
From the Columbia Missourian, November 3, 1939. 

The original of the painting ‘Order No. 11,” by George Caleb Bingham, 
which was hung in the reading room of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri on the first floor of the University library building in Columbia, 
furnishes a real treat for art lovers. 
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This picture of a famous Missouri historical scene, measuring about 
six and one-half by four and one-half feet without its massive gold frame, 
is on an unlimited loan to the Society by its owners, heirs of the George 
Bingham Rollins estate. Although C. B. Rollins, Sr., who probably knows 
more about the picture than anyone else because of his father’s friendship 
with the artist, has declined to place a value on it, estimates mark its worth 
as between $7,500 and $10,000. 

Bingham painted the picture on two large tablecloths fastened to- 
gether and tightly stretched. The effect was the same as if canvas had 
been used, but the curious observer, by standing slightly to one side of the 
picture, can clearly see the weave of the cloth. 

In recent years, as evidenced by the featuring of his pictures in Life 
not long ago, Bingham has come into increased prominence. Virginia- 
born, but a Missouri resident for sixty-eight years, the artist intended 
this picture to serve political purposes. 

In 1863, Brigadier-General Thomas Ewing of the Union army issued 
General Order No. 11, which compelled all the people in the rural areas of 
Cass, Jackson, and Bates counties to evacuate their homes and live in 
concentrated military areas. This, General Ewing explained, was to 
enable the military forces to control the guerilla warfare along the Kansas- 
Missouri line. Although he believed strongly in the Union, Bingham 
protested the order, and particularly protested the methods allegedly 
used in carrying out the evacuation. When Ewing refused to recall the 
order, Bingham vowed he would make him “infamous with pen and brush.” 

For this purpose he began his picture. Not a wealthy man, he could 
not always afford canvas and paints, and this time he decided to paint 
his picture on smooth walnut boards. The boards soon began to crack 
and to ruin his painting, and Bingham nailed over them tightly-stretched 
canvas. But when the boards continued to crack and warp, the canvas 
too, became out of shape. He then began his “‘table-cloth painting.” 
The canvas on wood picture was also finished, although it is not quite like 
the one in Columbia. From the one here were made many prints in circu- 
lation. 

Three years in the making, ‘Order No. 11” depicts the removal of a 
family from their home, with Kansas “‘redlegs’”’ and ‘‘jayhawkers’’ driving 
them away and looting the house. One man has been murdered and one 
of the “redlegs” is drawing a gun to kill another man. In the background 
marches a train of refugees, while smoke from burning houses can be 
seen in the distance. 

In 1872, General Ewing ran for Governor of Ohio. Here, in earnest, 
Bingham set out to make him “infamous with pen and brush.”’ Prints of 
“Order No. 11” were widely circulated, coupled with scathing articles 
written by Bingham himself. Ewing was defeated, with Bingham’s 
propaganda probably a major cause. 

After Bingham had completed the picture, he desired to have it engraved 
on a steel plate so that copies might be made. But he lacked the neces- 
sary money. Two of his friends, James S. Rollins and R. B. Price, pioneer 
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Columbia residents, together lent him the necessary $5,000. Bingham 
expected to pay them back with the proceeds from the sale of engravings, 
but somehow they did not sell as fast as he had expected. Later, Mr. 
Rollins bought out Mr. Price’s share, thereby becoming owner of the famous 
picture. It hung for some time in the Rollins home, and was then given 
to George Bingham Rollins, namesake of the artist. After his death it 
became the property of his heirs. 

[Editor’s Note: An excellent half-tone reproduction of the painting 
illustrated this article.] 


THE MISSOURI BUILDING AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


From the Columbia Missourian, September 14, 1939. Extracts from a 
letter written by Lillian Freeman Wright. 


ahold The Missouri State Building is beautiful and has been com- 
pared favorably by the New York City papers with the foreign buildings 
with their elaborate exhibits. 

It is, as you know, a replica of the courthouse at New London, Ralls 
county, Missouri. 

Within the wide foyer of the Missouri State Building are four beautiful 
murals. Facing the doors is one of our state capitol. To the left is a 
mural depicting Kansas City’s handsome Union Station and Plaza. To 
the right, St. Louis Memorial Plaza with the Civil Courts Building at one 
end is shown. Between the double entrance is a large mural showing the 
Red Campus of the University...... 

When entering the building proper, it is like walking into a Missouri 
forest in autumn. Tall boles of trees (a hundred different varieties native 
to our state) rise to meet a deep blue sky upon which is painted the varie- 
gated foliage of Missouri trees—gorgeous in the fall season...... 

Immediately facing the doors is a moving panorama (in color) of 
Missouri scenes. Our fields, our hills, our streams and our highways 
rising and dipping, are all there. 

Booth after booth shows Missouri's natural and manufactured products. 
Ceramics is represented by the fire clay works at Mexico. Carthage 
(stone) marble is shown in another. Missouri’s lead and zinc industry 
is represented. Field crops, livestock, horticulture, all are shown. 

The state’s celebrated saddle horses, including a picture of Rex 
McDonald, the world’s finest saddle horse during his lifetime, is shown. 
And even Missouri's corn-cob pipe industry is not overlooked; or its 
sorghum! 

Caves showing the beauty of stalagmite and stalactite formations 
seem to have been moved bodily from the resort regions of the state to 
this far building. Another moving panorama, in color, shows views from 
all the state parks. 

Missouri’s educational system, its private schools and academies, 
business schools, junior colleges, state teachers colleges, private universities 
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(Washington, St. Louis University and Kansas City University) and the 
State University are all shown. 

A roster of notable Missourians includes the names of our late Uni- 
versity president and founder of the School of Journalism, Dr. Walter 
Williams; Sen. James Sidney Rollins, ‘father of the University”; Hon. 
E. W. Stephens and Dr. Curtis Fletcher Marbut, men whose names are 
dear in the memory of Columbians especially. 

Many persons doubtless have forgotten that four key positions in the 
World War of 1914-1919 were held by Missourians, namely: General 
J. J. Pershing, Commander-in-Chief of the American Expeditionary Forces; 
General Enoch H. Crowder, in command of recruiting under the Selective 
Service Act; Rear Admiral Robert E. Coontz, Head of the U. S. Navy as 
Chief of Operations, and the Hon. Champ Clark, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives at Washington...... 

An Ozark cabin, furnished with its homely furniture, and with a rose 
vine twining above its door, has been erected within the building. A 
rapid-flowing Ozark stream with fish swimming as though in the deep woods 
of our native state enchants all visitors. 

One of the most interesting exhibits is a watermill, built in 1830, 
which has in turn ground corn for our pioneer ancestors, sawed their 
timber and distilled their ‘“‘likker.’”” The water wheel has been mounted 
and the musical rush of the water over it rests the nerves and eyes of jaded 
sight-seers who stand before it. The water-mill was brought from near 
Centerville in Reynolds county. 

Coming back to the modern world, almost directly across the building 
from the century-old mill-wheel, the first daily radio newspaper of the 
World’s Fair, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, flashes out today’s news printed 
for one to read. 

Given a place of honor at the east door, in special cases built to house 
them, and with a scenic drop in each case significant of her life, are dis- 
played twenty historic dolls, the work of Mary Paxton Keeley of Columbia. 
Each doll head has been sculptured and the doll dressed to resemble the 
historical character represented...... 

Intermittently, electrically transcribed music, featuring especially the 
melodious ‘‘Missouri Waltz” floats through the building...... 


TOOK PART IN ERECTION OF FIRST UNIVERSITY BUILDING 


From the Columbia Missouri Herald, July 28, 1881. 


Our old friend, Clifton Hensley, came to Columbia in 1835 and lived 
here until 1859—twenty-four years, engaged during most of the time in 
the wagon business. When he came here 46 years ago he bought out the 
repair shop of Robert Nichols and commenced work by making the first 
hinge [sic] freight wagon made in Columbia. It cost $250. He also made 
the stone drays and a large ox truck upon which were hauled the large 
stones used in the University building. George W. Gordon and Robert 
M. Nevins, the latter still living, did the iron work. The truck required 
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twelve yoke of oxen to haul it when loaded, and upon it were hauled the 
immense stones that make the pillars in the University portico. These 
stones weighed from 18,000 to 36,000 pounds, and were hauled from 
Hinkson [creek] to the University building, where they were lifted into 
place by old-fashioned capstans, derricks not then being in use. After 
the University was built the truck was sold to our fellow-townsman, B. 
McAlester, who used it in hauling stones to build the Court House, for 
which he and James Richardson were contractors and Dr. William Jewell 
superintendent. The University was three years in building—from 1840 
to 1843, and cost some $80,000. Messrs. Foot, Cunningham and Clement, 
all eastern men, were the contractors. Mr. Hill, an Englishman, was the 
architect, and Phineas Kenyon of Marietta, Ohio, superintended the stone- 
cutting. Foot and Cunningham did the wood-work, and Clement the 
brick work. Among the oxen used in hauling stone Mr. Hensley remembers 
one yoke, sixteen hands high, bought of the late David Gordon, which 
hauled 10,000 Ibs. from Hinkson to the University. 


STORY OF A HEROIC ST. LOUIS PHYSICIAN OF 1878 REVIVED 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, August 27, 1939. 


Although he saved St. Louis from the scourge of yellow fever, Dr. 
Henry Clay Davis, in 61 years, is all but forgotten. Little of his biography 
is known except that he graduated from the old St. Louis Medical College, 
a predecessor of the School of Medicine of Washington University. To 
find his portrait in the city seems impossible. Nor has a careful search 
revealed a record of his burial—although he gave his life for the safety of 
St. Louis in 1878, when he is credited by Health Department officials with 
having prevented an epidemic of yellow fever, with possibly 20,000 cases 
of the dread disease, and at the very slightest reckoning, some 4,000 deaths. 

A youth of 26, his future was all before him. A volunteer, who staked 
his all to serve his fellow humans, and who won oblivion, not fame; for 
cities, like republics, are ungrateful...... 

The research of Jacob Kuhl of 1819 South Newstead Avenue, a 
Spanish-American war veteran, who is devoted to the commemoration of 
unsung heroes, has unearthed the long forgotten facts of Dr. Davis’ 
sacrifice. 

The story is all the more significant because it reveals the fact that 
another St. Louis physician, Dr. D. V. Dean, superintendent of the City 
Hospital, discovered on the body of the first patient stricken here a blotch 
which he identified as a mosquito bite. So near was he to the discovery 
made by Dr. Walter Reed and his coworkers in Cuba 19 years later—that 
the mosquito carried that plague...... 

It was on July 3, 1878, that the sailing brig Emily B. Suader docked in 
New Orleans from Havana, with a cargo of sugar. Aboard her, too, were 
plenty of mosquitoes. Near her waited several barges to be loaded with 
the sugar and towed up the Mississippi river, by the steamboat John B. 
Porter. Not far away was the river packet Commonwealth, whose clerk, 
William P. O’Bannon, visited the brig. 
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By the time the Commonwealth had reached St. Louis, O’Bannon 
was a very sick man, and this city had its first case in a threatened epidemic 
of yellow fever. So Dr. Dean immediately diagnosed his ailment when the 
man entered City Hospital. 

But meantime, the Porter, journeying up the river and leaving her 
barges at the various wharfs along the way, had spread the plague. There 
were serious epidemics in the Southern river towns. People were fleeing 
northward, seeking safety...... 

Except as they developed among visitors, there were but few cases 
here. The city took steps to prevent the spread of the epidemic. ..... But 
boats from the south continued to unload their passengers, and the city’s 
list of yellow fever patients continued to grow. 

It was then that Dr. Davis, assigned to service at the Female Hospital, 
asked for the assignment to Quarantine Hospital. 

St. Louis was aroused. Indignation meetings demanded that the city 
refuse admission to its hospitals to sufferers from yellow fever from the 
South. They insisted sufferers from ‘Yellow Jack” be expelled from the 
hospitals. Incipient mobs gathered when “‘pest wagons” rumbled through 
the streets carrying patients down to Quarantine. Dr. Francis, in re- 
porting on the epidemic a year later, told of rowdies hurling stones at the 
horse-drawn ambulances. ..... 

Then came an order stopping all trains and steamboats from the 
South. They were halted at the edge of the city and Dr. Davis and his 
aids examined passengers and crews and confiscated and destroyed every- 
thing it was believed might possibly be carrying germs. 

tenn’ Out at Quarantine Hospital Dr. Davis realized that sanitary 
arrangements were faulty. In attempting to remedy the sewerage dis- 
posal system with his own hands, he contracted the disease. 

His staff, few enough for the work that faced them, and nervous, were 
dismayed. But the devotion of the physician to his work found a match 
in the devotion of Kate McSorley. Kate, only 16, the daughter of the 
Edwardsville’s steward, volunteered to nurse him. While tending him, 
she, too, caught the fever. 

On October 15 Dr. Davis died. When news of his death was circu- 
lated in the hospital many of the attendants fled. A few hours later Kate 
McSorley also succumbed. 

Mayor Overstolz, Dr. Francis and Dan O’ Madigan of the Quarantine 
Hospital, in 1879, urged that the heroic efforts of Dr. Davis be recognized 
and commemorated by the City of St. Louis. 

“Dr. Davis neglected nothing—spared no pains—and while fully 
realizing the great risks he was encountering never for a moment wavered,” 
reported Dr. Francis. ‘His life was sacrificed in the cause of humanity 

and for the benefit of the city. The citizens of St. Louis owe a tribute to 
his fidelity, and there certainly should be erected at Quarantine Hospital 
a monument to his heroism...... 




















